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AMARYLLIS from NELIS 


TRULY MAGNIFICENT, AS ONLY THE CHOICEST 
OF IMPORTED HYBRIDS CAN BE! 


NELIS has imported the newest, largest, showiest Amaryllis hybrids for the great thrill 
they will give you, year after year. They are gorgeous beyond belief, the very finest product 
of the Evropean hybridizers. Spectacularly new in beauty and in size, with from four to 
eight magnificent flowers from each bulb — definitely the showpiece of indoor plants! 
Growth and care is simplicity itself. And remember: Only from the Imported Amaryllis can 
you obtain the large, impressive blooms. They make perfectly marvelous gifts for Christmas! 


SELECT YOUR COLORS 
GET THE FINEST! 


Dark Red Salmon Pure White Rose 
Scarlet-Red Orange Striped 


$3.95 each; $4.50 each; 
3 for $11.00 3 for $12.50 


Bulbs measure approximately 10-inches in circumference. 


FOR THE UTMOST IN AMARYLLIS SPLENDOR 
ORDER DIRECT FROM NELIS NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H-11, Holland, Mich 








IN COMFORT— 
SAVE TIME, AVOID THE CROWDS 


In all your life, what Christmas Present did you like best? Remember 
HORTICULTURAL SOIL TEST KIT how thrilled and excited you were on Christmas Day, how you couldn’t 
wait to get it out and use it? That’s how you can thrill the gardeners on 


For those whose garden is their hobby. Lifetime welded ‘ , : . 
steel chest with carrying handle; weighs only 91/2 Ibs. Simple, your Christmas shopping list — Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle, or those friends 


easy to follow directions; charts show needs of 225 different . . P . ‘ . 
flowers, vegetables, fruits, etc. Makes over 150 tests for nitro- of yours in their new home. They’ll thank you again and again for this 
gen, phosphorus and potash. Also tells whether lime is needed wonderful Gift That Makes Gardens Grow! 


(pH), and how much. Big value, low cost — only $15.95. 


POPULAR GARDEN KIT eeu They'll Appreciate and Use It 


For the small garden — , 
makes same tests, over 50 of . . 
them, for nitrogen, phospho- | 0 ead Ss to 0 e 
rus, potash and lime (pH). | ~ r r m 
Cc os i handsome case - “ 
por ap Be Mn geen mo 8 a t Their flowers will be larger, more colorful, more fragrant and 
tions and charts show needs perfect in form. They'll brag about their bigger, vitamin-rich 
yh ye apt mee pein! 8 vegetables—and have more of them. Their lawns will be a rich, vel- 
Se oe vety green all season long—the pride and envy of the neighborhood. 


of gardening pleasure. Saves 
cherished plants by the hun- mo They'll win prizes in flower shows. Fanciers of roses, gladiolus, 


— oun 36 — _ —iec" dahlias, iris, chrysanthemums—even African violets—will surpass 

. —* , ¥ dis 4 Ay ” all previous triumphs. They’ll depend on their Sudbury Soil Test Kit 
as long as they live—every season their beautiful garden will 
remind them of your thoughtfulness. 





SUPER deLUXE KIT 


me vat! nansone:! EASY AS Reading a Thermometer 


streamline, welded steel 

chest with 12 times as 7 

much testing solutions, No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed! 

and carrying handle. More 

and L ~ a Tells in 10 minutes just what’s wrong with any 

weighs only 214 Ss. at . 

gg ere mer op iene ag soil and how to correct it. These easy tests keep 

Favorite of veteran gar- gardeners from using the wrong fertilizer — and 

deners, florists, nursery- bring good luck with everything they plant. So 

a (pictured at left). simple to use, even their first tests will be accurate, 

e Gardeners Gift de- liable. T, ° , ° 

Luxe for only $29.95. reliable. Test anytime, anywhere — in the kitchen, 

cellar, garage, or outdoors. This is the real secret 


The gift that gets the ‘ oe ” 
most attention under the of having a “Green Thumb. 


Christmas tree all during 


the holidays ! We'll Gift-Wrap FREE ! 
Equally appropriate Your Soil Test Kits will come gift-wrapped, SEND NO MONEY 


. ver- 
pe Pacagpen lea ite ready to place under the Christmas tree. If you 

: wish, mail us the list of names and addresses Order C.O.D. or enclose 
to whom you want us to send them — we'll check and we'll mail post- 
gift-wrap and mail direct, postpaid, enclosing paid, saving you from 50c 


gift cards bearing your name. to $3.55 in postal fees. 
Use Order Blank right away — when your Kits arrive you'll 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! 
be so pleased you'll want to order more before Christmas. 


Delivery before Dec. 25th guaranteed on all orders received SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 115, Sovth Sudbury, Mess. 
through Dec. 19. Write today! Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered, by return mail 
Horticultural Kits @ $15.95 each 
Better Garden Guarantee Popular Garden Kits @ $6.98 each 
Inside each Kit is the famous Sudbury Guarantee. If any Super deluxe Kits @ $29.95 euch 
~) Send C.0.D. 


user doesn’t have a better garden within a year it can be —— Enclosed is $....++..+. 
returned for a full refund. That's ovr Daring Guorantee! J Send postpaid. plus postage. 


STORES ° ° 
Serve your ol es i 4 
customers by 


having these 

unique gifts World's Largest Makers — Over 450,000 Now in Use ! 
in stock for q 

Christmas 


Shoppers. SUDBURY LABORATORY, ®x 11J, South Sudbury, Mass. L 
November 1957 








Orders Mailed Same Day Received 
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Poma-Net  g™~ HORTICULTURE 


GIFTS FOR INDOOR GARDENERS ! 


Perma-Nest Plant Trays 


America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 


ae | 


sf 


CONTENTS * NOVEMBER 1957 
VOL. XXXV—No. 11 
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Enjoy a Breath of Spring 562 
crear bceacaninta Bulbs You Can Grow Indoors 563 
Magic of “Uncle John McLaren” ....Minnie A. Willett 564 
My Careless Garden Mark Taylor 566 
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Cacti and Succulents for Your Windows 
Helen I. McArdle 576 
Bouquets in the Grand Style 579 
Clubs and Societies 582 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 582 
2 Ft. Long, 2 Ft. High, 18 Inches Wide Massachusetts Horticultural Society 582 
houses ‘at 8 times | ice. Center: i eatin any Coming Events 585 
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iuttachment p crystal 


Four Sizes 
22xt1x2 8 
2 for $3.50 ¢4 for $6.75 3 for $1 
6 for $9.25 1 
SxS8x2 4 

! 


3 for $1.45 «6 for $2.50 6fors 
12 for $4.75 


Combination offer one of each 4 sizes — $2.95 


beauty display and sufficient sunlight so that plants need 
oved or touches Automatic daily repeat timer 
= kee, Gonateas ceeanee eee tees OUR COVERS 
watering aml reservo c Complete 
et eae lta Front—House Plants in a Sunny Window—J. P. Roche 
Back—Harvest Time—Josef Muench (Courtesy, Arizona High- 
ways) 
Inside Back—“Pomegranate and Fig’”—Painting from “All the 
Plants of the Bible” by Winifred Walker 
COLOR INSERTS 
Page 556—Collection of House Plants—J. P. Roche and P. E. 
Genereux 
Page 577—Window Garden of Cacti in the Home of Helen I. 
McArdle—P. E. Genereux 
Page 578—“Autumn Gold”—Dried Bouquet arranged by 
Louise B. Fisher from “An Eighteenth-Century Garland” 


Perma-Nest Moist-Rite Tray Kit 


Ft. Wide, 6 Inches High 
! rooted and potted plants 
his Moist-Rite Perma-Nest Kit 
‘—kded weeten ahd F gint Arno H. Nehrling, Director of Publications 
petal gift. Complete .. Daniel J. Foley Editor 
George Taloumis Associate Editor 
i, ss ls bid db wees Ake ww wake Assistant Horticulturist 
Arthur B. Pausch Circulation Manager 
I ts ea ak ad aa ss wea cae haan Advertising Manager 


Paul E. Genereux Photographer 





Perma-Nest Graceful Long Planter 


Edward Dane Ernest Hoftyzer 

19” x 6" x 3%" Stedman Buttrick Harold S. Ross 
Red, Grey, Yellow, Light Green Horticulture is printed by The Rumford Press, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Micro-Color Lithography by W. A. Krueger Co., Milwaukee, 


ceful design and top quality. One quarter the cost on : “ 4 : P “ 
of corroding copper or brass planters. 4 color selection Wisconsin. Halftones by Franklin Engraving Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 





For mantel, window-sill, piano top, table center-piece, 
Soor tosh —— with ean Gas a ta 50 Horticutture: November 1957 ¢ Volume XXXV, No. 11 ¢ Issued Monthly. Pub- 
each, 3 for $4.60. The year ‘round gift 7 : lished at Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One 
year $4.00, Canada $4.00. Foreign Countries, $5.00. Second-class mail privileges au- 
Wide and Deep Tra thorized at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, author- 
- : he a ized August 14, 1952. Address all correspondence relating to Subscriptions and 
ane ghee Ye coed ines aa us snot at Advertising to Horticulture, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
a ere Member or Avupit Bureau CincuLATIONsS 

Please add 10% postage to a!! orders - : R “ rs a : c 
RiPediend wi \. B. McClanahan & Co.—East Coast Advertising Rep., 295 Madison Ave., New 
— York 17, New York, Walter R. Dimm—West Coast Advertising Rep., 3533 N.E. 21st 


Ave., Portland 12, Oregon. Russell B. Smith—North Central Advertising Rep., 205 
GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY West Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Illinois. $. M. Masse—East Central Advertising Rep., 


Dept. 2211G, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN ' 11118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


- JAPANESE IRIS—1214‘ 


Largest of All Irises 


We make this low-priced offer in order to acquaint more flower 
lovers with the largest and most beautiful of all Irises. Don't miss 
this opportunity to have some of these glorious flowers up to dinner- 
plate size in your garden. Loveliest shades of blue, red, orchid, 
purple, white and many other bizarre color patterns. Sold in 
Mixed colors only. 


How can I obtain sweet potatoes for 
growing in water that have not been cured 
in kilns? I understand that those sold in 
grocery stores have been cured in kilns in 
order to kill spore diseases, thus rendering 
them incapable of growing. 


40 Plants, All Different for $5.00, or if you cannot accom- 


STRONG WELL ROOTED 
20 for $3.00 or 12 for $2.00 


FIELD DIVISIONS modate this quantity ... 


POSTPAID © Minimum order $2.00 « All orders will be shipped promptly unless instructed otherwise 


hdls ere fairs BOX 38-H11 BORING, OREGON 


Since sweet potato tubers that have 
been subjected to heat are not capable 
and that is the main rea 
gardeners 


of growth 
why so 
them 





son many indoor 


fail 


stock is 








way to get fresh 
rely on 
raise them. 


farmers 


one 
your own or to 
friends who 
directly to 
potatoes. If 


with 
grow 
neighbors or 
Or you might go 
who grow of sweet 
you search around at several vegetable 
counters, you might encounter tubers 


that have already sprouted. 


¢ rops 


I have been growing paper white narcis- 
sus for over 30 years, but during the past 
few years they have been flowering poorly 
or not at all. I'm really puzzled as to what 
can be wrong. 


Unless paper white narcissus are 


cured properly after lifting, they will 
not flower normally no matter how 
well they are grown. When bulbs are 
have within 


they already 


flower buds 


purchased, 
them which merely need 
heat, light and moisture to bring them 
into bloom. Bulbs tend to be blind if 
they are dried at too high, rather than 
and if the curing 


cool, temperatures 


shortened. It is an advis 


process is 
able practice to purchase bulbs from 


several rather than a single source. 


Now...a Plastic Covered Greenhouse 
that lasts for Years and Years 


This new, clear, semi-rigid build his own low-cost green- 
plastic discovery — Sisal- house of Sisal-Glaze. 


Glaze has been acclaimed é 
by professional greenhouse Send $1.00 for Easi-Bild* Pattern 


I planted some nerines early this fall 
which did not flower. Leaves are plentiful, 
though they are weak and floppy. I am 
growing my plants in a warm, sunny 
window. 


Since nerines require cool growing 
conditions, 45 to 50° F. during the 
night for best results, this explains 
why your plants have produced floppy 
foliage with no flowers. Unless a cool, 
sunny window can be provided, nerines 
do not make good house plants. 
Through the winter months continue 
to grow the bulbs in full sun, while 
the leaves are active, and dry the bulbs 
off when the foliage turns yellow nat- 
urally in the spring. Then keep the 
soil dry until starting growth 
again in the early fall. Nerines also 
flower best when pot bound. 


into 


November 1957 


growers as the ideal, low-cost, 
glass-replacement material. It 
is drastically reducing the cost 
of greenhouse construction. 
Unlike other low-cost plastics 
it lasts for years and years. 
Now every home grower can 
E t 


Fith eg 
or see your lumber, building 


Me 57 
*% 
material or hardware dealer. 
You get step by step instruc- & 
tions, material list, etc. Easy = 
to erect yourself or with un- = 
skilled help. Materials cost less 
than $90. 





Sun tan all winter in your own back yard 
Sisal-Glaze, unlike glass or any other low-cost plastic, con- 
tinvously lets in the health-giving ultraviolet rays. 





AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Pattern Dept. H-11, Attleboro, Mass. 


Here’s $1.00 for my Easi-Bild Pattern with full in- 
structions for erecting a Sisal-Glaze sunhouse. 


State 














for AFRICAN VIOLETS the 
Fluorescent GROWING LAMP 


Grow perfect African Violets from leaf cutting to 
full bloom under one attractive setting. A Fivo- 
rescent Lamp solves the plant cluttered window 
problem. Top in leaf green or iron black. Aluminum 
legs—height 14”, plant area 16” x 28”. 


a $12.75 ppd. PO gery A 
CRAFT HOUSE 52, WILSON, N. Y. 


Request Literature 


Holly 


Big New FREE BOOKLET 


HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR 1958 
Lovelier than ever this year! 75% more writing 
space than other calendars! 62 arrangements for 
tables, holidays, and flower show, with materials, 
mechanics and colors fully described. Space for 
planting dates and garden record. Includes 21 
photos from the latest International Flower Show 
—a treat for all who missed this famous exhibit. 
4-color cover. Boxed, $1.00 postpaid. 1958 Flower 
Arrangement Calendar—$1.25. Clubs: More prof- 
its when you buy from us. Write for Special Price 
List. Dorothy Biddle Service, Hawthorne, HME, 
New York. 





ST. FRANCIS FEEDER 

St. Francis Feeder—with a sturdy little fence 

| that really is “for the birds”. How they love to 
perch there and look around for dangerous 
cats before feasting at St. Francis’ feet! Solid 
redwood with Latin inscription “Come Birds 
and Feast”. Fasten atop post, hang on tree or 
fence. Lovely for indoor decoration with bou- 
quet or trailing ivy. Eleven inches long, 11” 
high and 6” deep. Glued, nailed and doweled 
for permanence. Imported St. Francis figure of 

| weather-proofed terra cotta. $10.95 ppd. C. H. 
Scofield, R. D. #2, East Aurora, New York. 


VISITORS WELCOME. Many 
hollies to see and enjoy. Our 
45th year. A FREE ENGLISH 
HOLLY (Cin 4” pot) will be 
presented to the first 300 Horti 
culture Reader Visitors bring- 
ing this ad. 


EARLE DILATUSH’S HOLLY FARM 


U. S. Highwey °130 Robbinsville, New Jersey 


FOOD FOR INDOOR PLANTS 

A plant food compounded expressly for green- 
house and house plants has been developed by 
the Agricultural Division of Hawkridge Metals 
Corp., trade named Silver Bell. The trace min- 
erals it contains give plants vitality needed to 
survive the rigors of indoor life during the 
winter months. Leaves discolored because of 
vitamin and chemical deficiency become greener 
and luxuriant. Pelletized Silver Bell is ideal for 
potted plants and the powder for general use. 
Fully guaranteed. Pelletized or powder, | Ib. 
for $1.00, 5 Ibs. for $4.00 postpaid. A trial 
offer will be mailed to you postpaid for 25¢. 
Write Hawkridge Metals Corp., Agricultural 
Division, Wesley Street, Malden, Mass. 


(Less than 10 miles from Hightstown and Bordentown 
exits of New Jersey Turnpike) 











~~... -_ MINIATURE GARDEN TOOLS 


FOR TABLE TOPS 


Handpainied Oriental Screens 


Following ancient tradition, Hong Kong artists paint 
delightfully on silk in four-season motif. For flower 
arranging—for a dramotic note on table or chest 
Red, Yellow, Green, Black, Pale bive (add S 

25¢ Postage) —opens to |! «18 2.99 
Here's How Co. (HO-11), 95 Sth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 











= DA -p’ ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 
ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY % 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 
You, too, can get these results. Get 
free plans. Write GRO-QUICK Mirs 
347 W. Superior St. Chicage 10, Mi. 
W. Coast 1864 Se. 120 St, Seattle 88, Wash. 


550 ig 


This set of miniature garden tools is designed 
especially for the proper care of indoor plants. 
Made of polished solid brass, the set consists of 
rake, spade, and dibble, complete with stand. 
The handles are of colored plastic; the top and 
base of the stand of lustrous black plastic. The 
three-cornered design of the base adds a mod- 
ern note. These tools are about six inches in 
length, the stand eight inches tall. When not in 
use, the set makes a decorative addition to any 
home, and a real conversation piece. It is made 
in England of the finest materials and work- 
manship. The price is $3.50, postpaid, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. No C.O.D.’s please. Home 
Products Co., Dept. HC, 399 Main St., Metu- 
| chen, New Jersey. 
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THREE THRILLING ALL-EXPENSE-INCLUSIVE TOURS OF 


Gardens Oveweas ! 


Books reviewed on this page may be SPONSORS: GARDEN TOUR OF WESTERN EUROPE 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., pe OE ee omy ‘ P 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Wit Silat Sawn Gig Including 7 Famous Countries 
Peanselaumia Else Sec. val Italy. France. Switzerland. Luxembourg. Hol- 
; & Wy land. Belgium. England. A 9-week trip including 


Michigan Hort. Soc. po +" 
g : such ‘‘extras’’ as Easter in Rome, Holland at Bulb 


Queen of Autumn Flowers Sank: Mie if 4 
Q . ’ 7 ee Time, the World's Fair in Brussels, Chelsea Flower 
THE CompLetre Book oF CHRYSANTHE- Combine your enjoyment 


mums. By Cornelius Ackerson. Ameri- of gardening with the Cristoforo Colombo from New York City on j 
can Garden Guild, Inc. & Doubleday & pleasures of travel. See March 26. é 


Show in London, among others. Sails on S.S. 


Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 256 pp. the famous gardens as GARDEN TOUR OF GT. BRITAIN & IRELAND 
$4.95 well as the famous E 
$4.95. sights of the countries naland © Wales ® Ireland © Scotland 
It has been many years since we have visited. Travel by finest ~ London aud the Chelsea Flower a oes ee 
had a complete all-around book on chry- private motor coach. <é 5 Kent. The “Shakespeare Country’’ Wales. Medi- 
I but here is one, by the presi- Stay at first class hotels eval Chester. Lake-studded Ireland, north and 
santhemums, but here i S throughout. Attend :: south. ee, including the picturesque High- 
dent of the National Chrysanthemum So- exclusive receptions, Mi! lands. A 7-week trip sailing on H.M.S. Queen 
ciety, that covers every aspect of this de- teas and luncheons in wi Elizabeth from New York City on May 14. 
re . h hs rs tour begins where Western European t mr ends, 


servedly popular perennial, withou which private estates. Meet dimgpthoan mach seegtith ge monde gy. pct ey 8g 


our fall gardens would be incomplete. a he GARDEN. TouR OF HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
The author who has had wide experience leisurely yet thorough Oahu * Hawaii © Mavi ® Kauai 


i is flower, including the growing of : . 
h 7 a 1 s ‘d rt kinds both in his New ‘ we, eens entirely ter The Garden Paradise of the Pacific. The tlower-filled 
aardy and tender ~ f bec: your travel pleasure! isles of Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, Maui, Honolulu 
Jersey garden and in his home greenhouse, ; cad Walked Beech. Chukid ancient. deien 
leaves no stone unturned in telling how to For pony oo el satis adinas tht aaiea dt teas ates ae 
have healthy, floriferous plants, which are 10n on these and other iu gardens of extvacrdinary beanty. ¥%4 days of de- 

, , : pre weaned garden tours, write — | ' Oa Petes 7 pe eds 2 
ae thes of every se ener. re : ;, , for itineraries today! i ight, sai ing on 5.9. Luriine from Los Angeles 

xere is a chapter on the importan 


need of winter protection and one on 4 JEAN BERKE TRAV 
EL SERVICE, Inc 
‘ +] a 


flowering chrysanthemums out of season, 
while every aspect of culture—soil, water- DEPT. H 11 516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36. N. Y 
ing, propagation, pests, diseases and sum- =, e ’ - Ve 
mer care—is thoroughly considered. There 
are several color and black and white 
photographs and a number of helpful 
charts about varieties, their color, height 
and the like, at the end of the volume. 


on April 30 








Plant California Roses Next Spring 


BENEATH THE GREENHOUSE Roor. By ‘ BEFORE ORDERING ... You will want the second printing, revised, of 

Charles H. Potter, Criterion Books, 5 2 our now famous brochure-catalog, 1957-58 “ROSES OF YESTERDAY 

New York, N. Y. 246 pp. $1.95. ; AND TODAY", describing a rare collection of rose beauty, old and 
: , modern. 


Although this book is written by a ' , 
professional who has owned a commercial : ’ aye Cone tment antes - ++ "The menu is practically endless to 
acai in te elk ceed ‘tn te tee suit individual tastes""—show roses, the finest cutting varieties, ground 
greenhouse, . , — : covers, background shrubs, climbers, border roses—many imported and 
teur greenhouse gardener. The fund of grown here exclusively by us. 
information which it contains is compre- 

ows ry er rsnaee eer re | SEND FOR OUR CATALOG ... Handsomely printed, with four original 

hensive and well balanced to include : f : a 
anes ae dil enmeainadtin neniiiiniinn pages of color by the country's leading lithographer and many new 
every aspec g . ae gar &- ty ; rose portraits. Not merely a collection of facts and fancy adjectives, but 

Included are routine directions for con- was th - t edited with a warmth of personal interest, happily expressed in descrip- 
structing, heating and managing glass- “tion and illustration. Please send 50c¢ which you may deduct from your 
houses, with many additional suggestions first order. 

help the new w inter gardener get off ORDER EARLY ... Send your order early for recording while supplies are ample, to be shipped 
to a successful start. The propagation, when YOU say from Jan. Ist to early May. Five or more plants delivered anywhere free, poly- 
feeding, transplanting and _ potting of ethylene wrapped and unconditionally guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition, wherever your 


plants, the making of composts, the grow- garden may be. 
ing of bedding plants and the use of WILL TILLOTSON’S ROSES 
coldframes are clearly explained. Hl + WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
About half the book is given over to a ‘ 

description of plants to be grown cither 
as cut flowers or in pots. There are 
chapters on raising orchids, forcing roses 
and growing bulbs (including lilies), per- 
ennials, shrubs, vines, Exotics, cacti and BEAUTIFUL SUB ZERO ROSES CHRISTMAS TREES 
omens = well foliage and maven Pao er Rg recto PRET Conte, <a Turn wasteland into profit. = — 
plants. The author speaks from personal 0 

ea eS ook ; riginator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses Our famous Christmas Tree 
experience about many types of plants Growers’ Guide tells you 


and tells the amateur what he needs to BROWNELL ROSES how. Write for free copy. 


know most to grow them well. : 
— Box H LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 
—K. S. T. MUSSER ronesrs 


For Every Greenhouse Gardener 

















Indiana. Pa 
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For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections or we erect 
for you nearby 

At Walpole Woodworkers you get: 
Architect's Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 


designs 


tion « Greater variety * More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
rience « Low prices « Budget 


terms 

Made only by us and sold 
only direct to you. See them at 
our shop display grounds or 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 
prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedor Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 


WILMINGTON, MASS. 234 LOWELL ST 
(RTE. 129) Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 
EAST LONGMEADOW; MASS 
395 SHAKER RD. * Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 





ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


By Stearns Greenhouses 
98 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST 


TREE PEONY 


For FREE Catalog Write 


MARINUS VANDER POL 


Route 6, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Books reviewed on this page may be 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Basic and Practical 
Sor.-PLANT ReLationsHips. By C. A. 

Black. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Neu 

York, N. Y. 332 pp. $7.00. 

The relationship between soils and the 
plants grown in them is of the utmost 
importance to farmers and other growers 
who work with both. Prof. Black, who 
teaches at Iowa State College, has made 
an intensive study of this subject and 
in his book places stress on the basic and 
practical factors involved. 


How To Make More Plants 
PLANT PROPAGATION IN Pictures. By 

Montague Free. Doubleday & Co., Neu 

York, N. Y. 252 pp. $4.95. 

Using more than 350 photographs and 
a concise text, Mr. Free presents the fasci- 
nating subject of propagation in a most 
telling manner. Realizing that one picture 
is worth 10,000 words, the author has 
marshalled his pictures to guide the ama- 
teur gardener who wants to increase his 
plants. Methods of grafting, layering, mak- 
ing cuttings, dividing plants, seed sowing 
and all the known methods of propagation 
are presented. A valuable appendix and 
an excellent index are other assets of this 
valuable book. 


Forms of Nature 
Tne Livinc Rocks. Photographs by 
Stevan Celebonovic and Preface by An- 
dre Maurois. Philosophical Library, 
New York, N. Y. 95 pp. $6.00. 
Sixty-four greatly enlarged photographs 
of minerals and fossils antedating pre- 
historic man appear in this remarkable 
manual. Surprising forms of natural beauty 
in symmetrical lines and decorative pat 
terns rival anything created by human 
artistry, as Andre Maurois points out in 
a delightful preface. There is an enlight- 
ening commentary by Geoffrey Grigson 
and a table of geological time. The text 
has been translated from the French. 


For Juniors and Adults 
A Leaper’s GuipE To NATURE AND GaR- 

DEN Fun. By Ernestine S. Coffey & 

Dorothy F. Minton. Hearthwide Press, 

New York, N. Y. 127 pp. $2.75. 

Here is a practical, down-to-earth book 
for juniors and adults, who work with 
young people in the fields of horticulture, 
conservation, nature and bird lore. Of 
value to any organization sponsoring jun- 
ior clubs, the book is in two parts. 

Book I, which covers one-half of the 
volume, is also published in a separate 
edition for juniors, entitled “Your Own 
Book of Nature and Garden Fun”. It lists 


69 projects which youngsters can make 
from inexpensive or free materials. Some 
of these explain how to make a terrarium, 
a native plant garden, a chewing gum 
wrapper man or anti-litterbug man, a 
collection of plant material ar- 
rangements, corsages of cones, seed pods 
and berries, as well as bird houses. 

Book II, the last half of the book, is 
for adults and tells how the junior gar- 
den clubs function. The authors explain 
how to organize junior clubs, conduct 
meetings and plan programs for teaching 
conservation, horticulture, flower arrang 
ing, flower show practice, bird and insect 
lore and holiday programs. The end of 
the book contains a list of available, in- 
expensive or free, publications and ma- 
terials, along with five games which may 
be used as time fillers at meetings. 

—I. D.N. 
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The Story of Patents 


PLaANt PaTENTs, 1 TuHurovucH 1542. 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. $2.50. 


It is natural that the general public 
should know little about plant patents. 
The subject is one, to be sure, which 
affects all gardeners to some extent, but 
its chief interest lies with the tradesmen 
who handle plants. To them this new 
publication has great importance. Up to 
last year, 1542 patents had been issued 
on shrubs, perennials, bulbs and fruits. 
The common names, along with patent 
dates and the names of the originators 
have now been listed for general distrib- 
ution. Of interest is the fact that the 
well-known climbing rose, New Dawn, 
was the first plant to receive a patent 
number, while the 1542 patent went to 
the rose, Midnight. All plant patents 
through 406 expired as of June 1, making 
them public property. 


Adventures in Plant Hunting 

PIONEERS IN GARDENING. By Miles Had- 
field. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. 240 pp. $3.00. 


There is a pleasant blending of biog- 
raphy, history and gardening in this book. 
For his beginning, the author goes back 
to 373 B.C., which saw the birth of Theo- 
phrastus, often called the father of botany 
and author of “An Enquiry into Plants”. 
Then, coming down through the centu- 
ries, he mentions many plantsmen, some 
with well-known names, others seldom 
heard by the average gardener today. 
The author writes as an Englishman and 
this gives special interest to his com- 
ments on plant hunting in America. 

David Douglas receives the most at- 
tention from Mr. Hadfield and much of 
the description is about his adventures 
with Indians and wild animals in the 
then untraveled west. Douglas was a good 
plantsman, however, and sent home many 
kinds of plants which flourished and _be- 
came widely established across the water. 
With the exception of Ernest H. Wilson, 
few men working in or out of the United 
States receive more than passing mention, 
and Mr. Wilson was, of course, an Eng- 
lishman. This book will be of interest to 
all persons who like to trace the develop- 
ment of horticulture through the ages. 
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The strong zebra markings on this star-shaped Cryptanthus fosterianus make 
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this bromeliad appropriate for use as a 


decorative feature in the contemporary home where the decor is ultramodern. In addition it makes an easy house plant 


The Ultramodern Bromeliads 


“Plants Indoors” by Mary Noble and Jean Merkel 


Adapted from 


ROMELIADS are as ultramodern in 
appearance as the United Na 
tions buildings in New York, but 

they have been popular house plants 
for a hundred years in Europe. 

The bromeliads are air plants, with 
such fascinating names as aechmea, 
vriesia, billbergia, tillandsia, neoregelia, 
guzmania. Their 


are as spectacular 


and 
flow ers 


cryptanthus 
forms and 
as their names. 

[he pineapple is one of this family 
and so is Spanish moss. Most of the 
plants are of the same general pattern 
as the top of a pineapple—a rosette of 
leaves in a graceful whorl—but the 
variety of colors, designs and markings 
is like a fantasy. 

I'rying to describe a bromeliad to 
someone who has never 
almost impossible, and it is fortunate 
we have pictures to supplement our 
But until you have seen the 
colors for yourself, you cannot fully 
appreciate them. 

Bromeliads have been called “fool- 
proof” house plants. They are not in- 
fallible, but probably come as close to 
it as any. The major problem in grow- 
ing house plants is judging the water- 
ing correctly. Bromeliads are shaped 
like vases and hold water in the cups, 
and you can see at a glance if they 
dry. Further, they are as tough as 


seen one is 


words. 


are 
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cacti and have unique texture. The 
strong leaves may be highly polished, 
and even the new leaves are as thrill- 
ing as the mature foliage. In the trop 
ics, ants, frogs, lizards and snakes live 
in the cups. In cultivation the water 
should be kept fresh. 

Bromeliads are grown primarily for 
their brightly colored beautifully 
designed foliage, but the flowers that 
are likewise unusual and en- 


and 


come 


Billbergia leptopoda has deep green 
wavy leaves that are powdered gray 


hance the assets of the plants. Gener 
ally running to very bright colors, they 
do not look like the ordinary run of 
flowers at all. The flower spikes rise 
from the center of the cups of water 
and turn the plants into living vases 
of prize-winning arrangements. On 
some varieties, the flower clusters are 
down inside the cup and do not come 
higher than the foliage. 

On most varieties the bracts are more 
conspicuous than the -blossoms. Aech 
mea fasciata has a flower spike like a 
pink torch, with a crown of Alice-blue 
flowers. Vriesia Marie is _ called 
“Painted Feather” in reference to its 
flat spike of bright red and _ yellow 
bracts, which hold their color for al- 
most six months. On others, such as 
aechmea Foster's Favorite and _ Bill- 
bergia nutans, the flower spikes hang 
over the sides of the Foster's 
Favorite also produces purple berries 
which last for months after the flowers 
have faded. 

The color range in the 
runs from the bright shades of shock- 
ing pink, electric blue, brilliant or 
ange, royal purple and Kelly green to 
the more subdued tones of pastel pink, 
lime green and sky blue—all in various 
bizarre combinations that defy all rules 
of color harmony. Actually, bromeliad 


vases. 


blossoms 


Turn to next page 
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blossoms look like something out of a 
modernistic dream. There are few 
plants that offer anything to equal them 
in design or color. 

Another outstanding feature is that 
most of the mature plants (with the 
exception of a few giant species) are 
the right size for decorative use in- 
doors. They prefer small pots which do 
not take up much room, yet the plants 
command attention. 

Only in 
bromeliads come into 
country. A number of 
inexpensive and easy to obtain, and it 
can be expected that bromeliads will 
popular as 


vears have the 
favor in this 
varieties are 


recent 


become and more 
their fame spreads. There are 


who have more than 


more 
several 
growers now 100 
varieties in cultivation. 

The interest in bromeliads in the 
United States can be traced directly 
to one of the most famous of present- 
day plant explorers, Mulford Foster. 
He has more kinds than 
anybody before him and_ has _ also 
hybridized and produced new 
varieties than any other His 
stories of his collecting trips in South 
America are hair-raising adventure 
tales, and his work with bromeliads 
has earned him a place in the horti- 
cultural hall of fame. 

Most of the bromeliads prefer fil- 
tered light in any window, but many 
can be grown in locations with less 
light. Since they are air plants, grow- 
ing mostly high on tree branches, they 
fresh air. In summer, they 
from a vacation outdoors 
They are unexcelled 
porches, sun- 
with- 


discovered 


more 
grower. 


welcome 
will benefit 
under the 
for use on 
porches, patios and terraces and 


trees. 
screened 


produces blue and 


Aechmea weilbachi 
red flowers on a 
which lasts for two or 


spike, 
months 


red-stemmed 
three 


Aechmea orlandiana growing on trunk 
of date palm (left) as it does in its 
native environment in tropical areas. 
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Neoregelia hybrid, commonly called 
“Painted Fingernail” because of the 
bright red on the tips of the leaves 


stand extremes of temperatures, though 
not freezing. 

Bromeliads singly or 
in groups. Attractive garden ar- 
rangements may be made by planting 
several varieties in container, 
blending harmonious colors and sizes. 
Such a group in bright tones can be 
made by using Aechmea miniata dis- 
color, with its highly polished leaves 
that are wine-red on the undersides, 
“Painted Fingernail” ( Neoregelia 
spectabilis), with its rich green leaves 
tipped with red, and _ low-growing, 
salmon-rose Cryptanthus bivattatus at 
the base. 

Spectacular in 
plants flower, there 


used 
dish 


may be 


one 


when the 
vibrant 


itself, 
will be 


tones of red, yellow and white. A green 
combination may be made of Vriesia 
Marie, Cryptanthus lacerdae and 
Aechmea orlandiana for accent, with 
leaves boldly marked with mahogany. 

A variety of ferns and succulents 
can be grown in containers’ with 
bromeliads as fillers or you can use a 
bromeliad in an arrangement with 
some of the more common dish garden 
subjects as a color highlight. Some of 
the red-centered kinds are excellent in 
boxes with dracenas, marantas, cissus, 
ficus and other green plants. 

The best potting medium for 
vriesias, tillandsias and guzmanias is 
straight osmunda fiber, used for or- 
chids. Most bromeliads, however, can 
be grown in a very porous mixture of 
equal parts leaf mold, German peat and 
sharp sand, with a teaspoon of cow 
or sheep manure added to each 4-inch 
pot. There should be plenty of broken 
crocks and charcoal in the bottom of 
the pot, which should be as small as 
possible, only large enough to balance 
the heavy plant. 

Since bromeliads are air plants, their 
roots must not be smothered. Keep 
water in the cups at all times, and 
dampen the compost when filling the 
cups. Set the plants out in the rain 
to catch their own rainwater unless 
the weather is cold. 

The bromeliads you grow are prac- 
tically immune to pests. If you find 
some scale, remove with soap and wa- 
ter and a soft brush. Some of these 
plants are highly sensitive to oils and 
minerals, so the soapsuds treatment is 
safer than using a chemical. Be certain 
to rinse soap out of the cups. 

Turn to page 570 
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THE PERFECT GIFT 

for people who love an Old Fashioned 

Christmas. You will be remembered if you give your loved ones 

this long lasting decorative reminder of the Yuletide in Old New 
England. 


These Hand Made Crystal Bowls are filled with Red Partridge Berries, Rattlesnake Plantain* (woodland orchid), Pipsissewas, 
lichens, sphagnum and other mosses. So traditionally New England and topped with perky red silk bows, they will be welcome 
gifts for friends or for your own home. These unique touches of woodland green retain their beauty through late spring. 

A charming gift card which tells the natural history of the plants is included with each order. Bowls are priced, as 


illustrated, left to right, Ming Urn $10, Planter $5, Pear $3. Ali sent postpaid. 


* (All Rattlesnake Plantain used, obtained strictly adhering to the best conservation practices.) * SATISFACTION GUARAN- 


TEED. * Every order attractively packaged — gift card enclosed. 


Free catalog available — many other distinctive gifts, and terrarium wild flowers and mosses. 


Snglish cmon Gheese Cape Cod Cranberry 


Almost any Englishman knows what Lemon Cheese is 
. thet delicious pungent Lemon Filling that his 
Mother used to make and serve in flaky little tarts 
when company come to tea . . . oh! Lucky day! 
This recipe for Lemon Cheese is truly ancestral. It has 
been handed through the years to each generation of 
superb culinary artists of the Perrins family —— a truly 
old New England family, residents of quaint West- 
ford, Massachusetts. We are proud to offer this de- 
lightful gourmet food. 
Delicious for evening or tea time on crackers or in 
little tarts. 


Twe 10 ounce jors $2.95 gat nA mm oy $5.45 


mailed together 
postpaid 


M ARTHUR &. ALLGROVE, 





Scoop Delicacies 


A delightful blending of a traditional Cape Cod 
cranberry scoop and apothecary candy jars brim- 
ming with three tangy old New England preserves 
that will enchant the dearest ones on your gift list. 
The cranberry scoop lends itself as a pleasing dec- 
oration in table arrang and affording a 
choice of three preserves for meal or snack-time 
enjoyment. Home Style Grape, Cherry and Boysen- 
berry attractively packaged in three 4 ounce jars 
with gift card enclosed, 


sent postpaid only $3-95 


P, O. BOX 477C 


CHELMSFORD, MASS“ 





~é NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS *~ 








Y 
A) 
Choose Your House Plants 


for their Decorative Possibilities 











LF hen and How To Feed House Plants 


KATHRYN S. TAyLor, Co-author of “Winter Flowers in the Sun-Heated Pit” 


N ORDER TO HAVE happy house 
plants, it is necessary to know 
when and how to feed them. Even 
when a plant is growing in its proper 
compost, thought must also be given to 
the best fertilizer for extra feeding 
when nourishment in the pot is used 
up. This, however, will not be for sev- 
eral weeks after potting. 
During the months of 
and December, when the 
and provides little energy for the man- 
ufacture of food, little, if any, addi- 
should be given. When 
feeding in the winter, a_ fertilizer 
which is high in potash is recom- 
mended. Avoid the use of organic fer- 


November 
sun is low 


tional food 





tilizers when the soil is cold, because 
bacterial action cannot take place to 
break them down. Thus, as the soil 
warms up towards spring, there may 
be an over-accumulation of salts in 
the soil, which are harmful. 

When feeding your plants, choose a 
bright, sunny day and never put fer- 
tilizer on soil that is dry. Feed vigorous 
plants about every 10 days, but keep 
away from any that are resting. When 
flowering is past, force plants to rest 
by cutting down on water and the 
amount of light for a few weeks. 

Fertilizers with trade names are to 
be used according to manufacturers’ di- 
rections. Those which are organic are 
safer to use and have more lasting ef- 
fect. Refrain from buying anything 
without knowing what it contains. Liq- 
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uid cow manure, an organic plant 
food, is not recommended to the ama- 
teur. The amount of nutrients it con- 
tains can be so uncertain that its use 
should be left to the experienced gar- 
dener who knows how to prepare it. 

A good mixture to use, known as 
the John Innes Feed, is made up of: 

15 parts by weight of ammonium 
sulphate 
2:75 parts by weight of potassium 
nitrate 
2.25 parts by weight of mono- 
ammonium phosphate 
Use ¥2 to 1 oz. per gallon of water. 
This is economical to prepare. 

Those who like may adopt the soil- 
less method of growing plants. Actu- 
ally, a book on soilless culture should 
be consulted, since it is not possible to 
go into detail here. One must realize, 
however, that proper light, tempera- 
ture, water and air must be given as 
much attention as the media in which 
the plants are grown. If any one factor 
is inadequate, growth is affected, no 
matter how good the nutrient solution. 

Wick-fed flower pots, such as are 
recommended for African violets, may 

Turn to page 573 


Key to Varieties 
Upper Lerr Group 
1. Dracaena deremensis warnecki 


2. Schefflera actinophylla 
3. Dieffenbachia picta Rudolph Roehrs 
Upper Right Group 
. Cryptanthus zonatus zebrinus 
. Dichorisandra warsawiczi 
. Syngonium albolinatum 
. Dieffenbachia picta bausei 
8. Calathea ornata rosea-lineata 
9. Calathea macleanna 
Spathiphyllum kochi 
. Coleus varieties 
. Dieffenbachia hoffmani 
. Dracaena deremensis longi 
. Spathiphyllum multiflorum 
. Dichorisandra albo-marginata 
. Peperomia tithymaloides (magnoliae- 
folia) 
Lower Group 
17. Begonia Emily Clibran 
18. Hoya varieties 
19. Smithiantha (Naegelia) zebrina 
20. Begonia Preussen 
21. Polyscias guilfoylei victoriae 
22. Saintpaulia grotei 
23. Peristrophe angustifolia aureo-variegata 
24. Begonia It 
25. Fittonia verschaffelti pearcei 
26. Ligularia kaempferi argentea 
27. Slipper ‘gloxinia 
28. Ligularia kaempferi aureo-maculata 
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Episcia cupreata Emerald Queen, an unusual variety with strikingly marked 
leaves, resulted from a cross between two natural variations of E. cupreata 


<7 


Flower of Columnea nicaraguensis shows 
characteristic “dragon’s mouth” effect 


Episcia dianthiflora has radiant pure 
white flowers and dark green foliage 


L rating Relatives of African ¥ tolets* 


What Care They Need to Flower in Your Windows 


HETHER TO trailing 

gesneriads in pots or in hang- 

ing baskets is a choice which 
may depend on the availability of 
suitable containers. Ordinary clay pots 
may be used, but so-called “orchid 
pots”, with extra holes for drainage, 
are probably a better choice. In either 
case, a plentiful layer of “crocks” 
should be placed in the bottom of the 
pot to insure perfect drainage. 

The pots may be placed on shelves 
or they may be suspended from hang- 
ers. Hangers for orchid pots are avail- 
able from the larger garden supply 
houses or the gardener can make sat- 
isfactory ones out of old wire coat 
hangers or, even better, use galvanized 
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Paut Arnon, Binghamton, N. Y. 


wire or a aluminum wire 
clothes line. 

Hanging baskets can be purchased 
from florists supply houses or impro- 
vised from plastic-moulded bread bas- 
kets. They may be made easily and 
inexpensively out of one-inch square 
welded wire mesh fencing, obtainable 
in short lengths from a mail order 
house. Hangers are easily made from 
steel “S” hooks combined with brass- 
plated flat sash chain from the hard- 
ware department. 


piece of 


*Part I of this article on trailing 
gesneriads, which discussed kinds, ap- 
peared in the October issue of Horticul- 
ture. 


Hanging baskets are best lined with 
“sheet moss”, which can be_ peeled 
from logs and rocks in deep moist 
woodlands or from florist supply 
houses. Sphagnum moss can be used 
for lining baskets, but it is much 
harder to manage than sheet moss. A 
convenient support for a hanging bas- 
ket is one of the bird cage hangers 
which are readily available. 

If episcias, columneas or aeschynan- 
thus are to be trained upward to form 
a pyramid or a fan, the supports must 
be provided and inserted in the pots. 
Wire or bamboo sticks with sphagnum 
moss tied on them are sometimes used, 
as are the recently available Hawaiian 

Turn to page 572 
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More Humus [s The Answer 


Haypn Pearson, Greenfield, New Hampshire 


NE OF MY MAJOR GARDENING 

concerns is the year-by-year im- 

provement of soil. Aside from 
adequate drainage, good soil is the basic 
requirement for growing satisfactory 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Actually, 
there is no need at this point to be 
technical, since to most of us “good” 
soil is a matter of sufficient humus. 
Time and again when friends have 
asked me to look at their gardens, the 
answer to their problems has been sim- 
ply the need for more humus. 

It is surprising that some 30 million 
of us work enthusiastically with home 
gardens each year, yet know so little 
about humus. Soils vary greatly in their 
humus content, but probably most 
soils range from two or three per cent 
humus to six or eight. A typical loam 
soil may have about 45 per cent inor- 
ganic or rock material, five per cent 
humus, 30 per cent air and 20 per 
cent moisture. 

[he important point is that if we 
increase the humus content to 10, 12 
or 15 per cent, we will have better 
results. I now have 40,400 square feet 
in experimental gardening plots and 
20,060 feet in an orchard of dwarf 
Malling fruits. All results to date indi- 
cate that the more humus in the soil, 
the better the flowers and crops. 


Emphasis On Humus 

I want to point out that I am not a 
so-called “organic” gardener. Although 
I believe in mulching and using large 
quantities of humus-making materials, 
I also use large amounts of commer- 
cial fertilizers and prepared chemical 
foods and over the years the best results 
have come from this combination. 
One can use large amounts of fertiliz- 
ers and get better results if the soil 
contains sufficient humus, which _ is 
decayed organic material. When used 
on the surface of the soil, or in the top- 
soil, organic matter helps to prevent 
wind and water erosion. 

November and December are good 
months to embark on a humus pro- 
gram. My first choice for adding 
humus is old hay or dried grass clip- 
pings, but second choices are leaves 
and sawdust. Then, too, I have used 
peat moss, baled shavings, pine nee- 
dles and shredded sugar cane. 

If applied thickly enough the first 
time, hay and leaves will keep the soil 
surface moist and cool during the hot 
summer months. Earthworms eat the 
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decayed material at the soil surface. 
Leaves pack much more compactly 
than hay, and I have had variable re- 
sults on crops and flowers with this 
material. My best advice to date with 
leaves is to leave some soil area exposed 
around plants or along rows and to 
use the leaves in the middle of the 
rows. With raspberries, however, one 


A mulch of hay applied to the soil 
eventually becomes valuable humus 


Garden tractor may be used to work 
sawdust into soil where it decays 


can use leaves around the plants, as 
well as in the rows. 

I have yet to find a flower, fruit or 
vegetable that cannot be mulched with 
old hay or dried grass clippings. I use 
hay for orchard trees, raspberries, as- 
paragus, melons, squashes, rhubarb 
and common garden vegetables. If a 
foot depth of hay is applied this fall, 
by spring the material will pack down 
to three or four, inches. Hay mulch 
becomes a fairly solid, close-packed 
mat. The hay on the soil surface will 
begin to decay as soon as the tempera- 
ture warms up. Even in the first sum- 
mer, after the fall humus program 
begins, earthworms will start their 
beneficial work. 

I have changed many patches of poor 
soil into good soil by starting with a 
fall humus-making program. If you 
have a hard, clay-type soil, or a light, 
sandy soil, cover the area with old hay, 
grass clippings, leaves or other material 
to a depth of 12 inches. Leave it on 
the surface until next August or Sep- 
tember and it will kill out weeds and 
soften the soil so it can be easily spaded 
in. 

Mix With Soil 

In addition to soil surface treatment, 
I use material that is directly mixed 
into the soil in Noveniber and Decem- 
ber. Here my first choice is natural 
animal manure or old hen pen litter. 
I also use sawdust, which I spread to a 
depth of two to four inches, and then 
broadcast ammonium nitrate at the 
rate of two pounds per 100 square 
feet. 

All of us should treasure our com- 
post piles. Mellow compost is pure 
humus. I use most of the compost on 
our 100-foot perennial border, simply 
because we cherish the flowers more 
than the fruits and vegetables, not that 
I am not tempted to use the compost 
on the strawberries! Man does not live 
by bread alone, and a flowering border 
lasts longer than the best of all fruits. 

I am fortunate in that I can get all 
the hen pen litter I can use. This is 
piled outdoors and weathered for a 
full 12 months before using in the 
gardens. The combination of sawdust 
and poultry manure seems to decay 
quickly. In a small garden, the dried 
manures—poultry, cow or sheep— 
can be used with good results. Spread 
about five pounds per 100 square feet 

Turn to page 561 
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ls Your Problem a Slope? 


Dr. Artuur T. Viertex, State University College of Forestry 


CTUALLY a house built on a slope 
need not be a problem to the 
owner who tackles the job after 

he carefully studies all angles. Part I 
of this story, which appeared on pages 
506 and 507 of the October issue of 
“Horticulture,” tells how to make slopes 
stable. 

In Part II of this story, Dr. Viertel 
discusses moving the soil, grading and 
the preparations for planting. He also 
offers a valuable list of plants especially 
suited to slopes. (Editor's Note) 

1. Although the moving a 
cubic yard of soil by mechanical means 


cost of 


is low, it is none the less sensible to 
retain as much of the existing grade as 
possible, rather than to work com- 
pletely at cross purposes to site con- 
ditions. 

2. It is 
push soil from one place on a property 
to another rather than have an excess 
of excavated hauled away or to 
bring more soil to the site. It is best, 
therefore, to try to strike a balance 
between cut and fill. 

3. Topsoil, which is valuable, should 


much more economical to 


soil 


always be pushed to one side before 
progressing further so that it may be 
respread when the job is done. Besides 
the consideration of cost, conservation 
is a factor here. 

4. The ultimate 
treatment depends not only on imme- 
diate grading outlay, but also on future 
maintenance expenditures. Continual 
annoyance and replacement of topsoil 
and plant materials in the future are 
likely to follow an effort to get by with 
grading in the initial es 


cost of a slope 


insuflicient 
tablishment of slopes. 

Once a slope has been structurally 
fashioned in a basically sound manner, 
it may that way in 
definitely by the use of plant ma- 
terials. The only utilitarian value of 
vegetation is to prevent slopes which 
already have interior stability from be 
ing gullied by water. Plant materials 
are not effective against the forces in 
volved in the sliding or caving-in of 
large volumes of material. 

Grass is a common ground cover for 
erosion control. Once established it af- 
fords excellent protection, but also re- 
quires constant maintenance. Of the 
different permanent grass species used 


be maintained 


* Part I of this story appeared in the 
October issue of HonTICULTURE. 
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Syracuse, New York 


north of the Mason Dixon line, creep- 
ing red fescue, or one of its varieties, 
is the best choice for bank planting. 
[This species has the ability to with- 
stand drought and abuse. A small per 
centage of a fast germinating grass, 
such as redtop or perennial rye-grass, 
sown with it will help to give faster 
protection. 

Woody plants offer permanent pro- 
tection with the advantage of low 
maintenance effort. Because 
should be and usually are well drained, 
plants which withstand dry soil con- 
ditions are, for most banks, the safest 


slopes 


Warminster broom is a good slope plant 


to use. Since it is the surface that 
needs protection certain types of plants 
are better than others. Evergreen and 
bushy, dense growing plants have the 
greatest ability to soften the impact of 
raindrops and prevent soil grains from 
being splashed down hill. 

Perhaps of even greater effectiveness 
are thicket or mat-forming _ plants. 
Plants of this type spread by suckers 
or root shoots or take root from trailing 
branches and in this manner bind a 
sizeable area of soil. It is obvious, of 
course, that rapid-growing species give 
maximum protection faster than slow 
growing ones. 

In any list of plants a reader may 
wonder why certain kinds are excluded. 
The list that follows is intended for 
the home-owner. Many plants equally 


suitable for bank protection were 
omitted because of their size, unre- 
fined character, supposed limited horti- 
cultural interest or similarity to others 
listed. In the latter case, some ad- 
vantage, such as hardiness, determined 
the species included. 


Alpine currant (Ribes alpinum)—dry, 
well drained soil; sun or part shade; 
3’ apart; 4-6’ 

Alpine flowering 
japonica alpina 
sun; 2’ apart; 1-2’ 

American bitterswect (Celastrus scandens 

dry or moist soil; sun or part shade; 
3-5’ apart; orange berries, deciduous 
vine 

Baltic ivy (Hedera helix baltica)—well 
drained soil; shade or part shade; I’ 
apart; 6”; evergreen vine 

Bayberry Myrica pensylvanica)—dry, 
well drained, light airy even poor soil; 
sun or part shade; 3’ apart; 3-9’; gray- 
ish white fruit 

Bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi)—dry, 
well drained, airy acid sun or 
part shade; 1’ apart; 6”; evergreen 

Bearberry cotoneaster (Cotoneaster 
meri)—well drained soil; sun 
shade; 2’ apart; 6-12”; red 
evergreen. 

Billiard spirea (Spiraea 
drained, moist soil; sun; 3’ 
rose-pink flowers. 

Black chokeberry (Aronia melanocarpa)— 
well drained, moist soil, light and airv; 
sun or part shade; 242’ apart; 2-3’; 
fall color 

Black jetbead (Rhodotypos tetrapetala)— 
dry, well drained soil; shade or part 
shade; 3’ apart; 4-5’; shiny black fruit 

Blue Ridge St. Johnswort (Hypericum 
buckleyi)—dry, well drained, light soil; 
sun or part shade; 2’ apart; 6-10” 

Bush cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa 
dry or moist soil; sun or part shade; 
2’ apart; 3-4’ 

Canby pachistima (Pachistima canbyi)— 
well drained, light, acid soil; sun or 
part shade; 1’ apart; 1’; evergreen 

Catawba rhododendron (Rhododendron 
catawbiense )—moist, well drained, acid 
soil; part shade; 4’ apart; 6’; lilac 
flowers; evergreen 

Chinese wolfberry (Lycium 
dry, well drained, even poor soil; sun 
or part shade; 4-5’ apart; 5’; orange- 
red _ fruit 

Common periwinkle (Vinca 
moist, well drained soil; shade or part 
shade; 6-12” apart; 6” evergreen; lilac- 
blue flowers 

Cranberry cotoneaster (Cotoneaster apic- 
ulata)—well drained soil; sun or part 
shade; 21%’ apart; 2-3’; red fruit; fall 
color 


(Chaenomeles 
drained soil; 


quince 
-well 


soil; 
dam- 
or part 


berries; 


billiardi)—well 
apart; 4-6’; 


chinense)— 


minor )— 
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The low growing mugo pine may be used 
to hold back the soil on a sunny slope 


Creeping mahonia (Mahonia repens)— 
dry, well drained soil; shade or part 
shade; 2’ apart; 1’; dark blue berries 

Creeping juniper (Juniperus horizontalis) 
—dry or moist soil; sun; 2’ apart; 1’; 
fall color; evergreen 

Dryland blueberry (Vaccinium pallidum) 
—dry, well drained acid soil; sun or 
part shade; apart; 3’; scarlet 
foliage in fall 

Dwarf bush-honeysuckle 
icera)—dry, well drained soil; 
part shade; 2’ apart; 2-3’ 

Dyer’s greenweed (Genista 
light airy, dry soil, sun; 2’ apart; 3’ 

Five-leaved aralia (Acanthopanax siebold- 
ianus)—dry or moist soil, shade or 
part shade; 3-4’ apart; 5-10’ 

Fragrant sumac (Rhus aromatica)—dry, 
well drained even poor soil, sun or 
shade; 3’ apart; 2-6’; red fruit; fall 
color 

Gray dogwood (Cornus 
or moist soil; sun or part 
apart; 4-5’; fall color 

Halls honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica 
halliana)—dry or moist soil; sun or 
shade; 3’ apart; fragrant flowers; ever- 
green vine in warm climates 

Indian currant or coral-berry (Symphori- 
carpos orbiculatus)—dry, well drained 
even poor soil; sun or part shade; 3’ 
apart; 2-4’; purplish red fruit 

Japanese barberry (Berberis thunbergi)— 
dry, well drained, even poor soil; sun 
or part shade; 3’ apart; 4-6’; fall color 

Japanese spurge (Pachysandra terminalis) 
—well drained soil; part shade; 6” 
apart; 6”; evergreen 

Kirilow indigo (Indigofera kirilowi)—well 
drained soil; sun; 242’ apart; 3’ 

Laland Firethorn (Pyracantha coccinea 
lalandi)—dry, well drained soil; sun or 
part shade; 3’ apart; 5-10’; evergreen; 
orange-red fruit 

Lead-plant (Amorpha  canescens)—dry, 
well drained, light airy even poor soil; 
sun; 22’ apart; 2-4’ 

Lowbush blueberry (Vaccinium angustifo- 
lium)—dry, well drained, acid soil; 
sun or part shade; 2’ apart; 2’ 

Memorial rose (Rosa wichuraiana)—well 
drained soil; sun; 4’ apart; 2-12”; white 
flowers 

Mugo pine (Pinus mugo mughus)—well 
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242 


(Diervilla lon- 
sun or 


tinctoria)— 


racemosa)—dry 
shade; 3’ 


drained soil; sun or part shade; 4-5’ 
apart; 5-10’; evergreen 

Oldfield common juniper (Juniperus com- 
munis depressa)—dry, well drained 
soil; sun; 3-4’ apart; 3-4’; evergreen 

Prairie rose (Rosa setigera)—moist, well 
drained soil; sun; 3’ apart; 4-5’; rose 
flowers; fall color 

Pfitzer juniper (Juniperus chinensis pfit- 
zeriana)—well drained soil; sun; 4-6’ 
apart; 3-5’; evergreen 

Porcelain ampelopsis (Ampelopsis brevipe- 
dunculata)—-dry or moist soil; sun or 
part shade; 3-4’; porcelain blue fruit; 
deciduous vine 

Privet honeysuckle (Ligustrum pileata)— 
dry or moist soil; sun or part shade; 
22’ apart; 1-3’; evergreen; translucent 
purple fruit 

Purple broom (Cytisus 
light, airy, even 
apart; 112-2’ 

Purple-leaf 
fortunei coloratus)- 
sun or part shade; 2’ 
color; evergreen 

Red-osier dogwood (Cornus stolonifera 
moist, well drained soil; sun or part 
shade; 3-4’ apart; 3-5’ 

tegel privet (Ligustrum obtusifolium rege- 
lianum )—well drained soil; sun or part 
shade; 3-4’ apart; 4-6’; fall color 

Rose-shell azalea (Rhododendron roseum) 
—for well drained, acid soil; sun or 
part shade; 3’ apart; 4-6’; pink flowers 

Sargent juniper (Juniperus chinensis sar- 
genti)—well drained soil; sun; 3-5’; 
1-3’; evergreen 

Shrub bush-color (Lespedeza 
dry, well drained, light, airy soil; sun; 
3’ apart; 3-5’ 

Shrubby St. Johnswort (Hypericum prolifi- 
cum)—dry or moist soil; sun or part 
shade; 2%’ apart; 3-4’; yellow flowers 

Siebold weeping forsythia (Forsythia sus- 
pensa sieboldi)—well drained soil; sun; 
4-5’ apart; 4-8’ 

Summer grape (Vitis aestivalis)—dry, well 
drained soil; sun or part shade; 4-5’ 
apart; deciduous vine 

Tamarix savin juniper (Juniperus sabina 
tamarisifolia)—dry, well drained soil; 
sun; 2-3’ apart; 3’; evergreen 

Tibet honeysuckle (Lonicera thibetica)— 
well drained soil; sun; 3’ apart; 3-5’; 
red fruit 

Ural false spirea (Sorbaria sorbifolia)— 
dry, well drained soil; sun; 3-4’ apart; 
3-5’; white flowers 

Virgina creeper (Parthenocissus quinque- 
folia)—dry, well drained soil; sun or 
part shade; 4-5’ apart; deciduous vine; 
fall color 

Virginia rose (Rosa_ virginiana)—well 
drained soil; sun; 3’ apart; 3-6’; pink 
and rose flowers; fall color 

Warminister broom (Cytisus praecox)— 
light, airy, dry even poor soil; sun; 3-4’ 
apart; 3-5’ 

Winter jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum)— 
dry, well drained soil; sun; 3-5’ apart; 
3-5’ 

Wolf's lilac honeysuckle (Lonicera syrin- 
gantha wolfi)—well drained soil; sun; 
3-4’ apart; 3-5’ 

Yellow-root (Xanthorhiza 
—moist, well drained soil; 
shade; 2’ apart; 2’; fall color 


-dry, 


sun; 2’ 


purpureus) 
poor soil; 


winter-creeper Euonymus 


well drained soil; 
apart; 6-12”; fall 


bicolor )— 


simplicissima) 
sun or 


More Humus Is the Answer 


Continued from page 559 


A thick layer of sawdust is one of best 
mulch materials to apply on strawberries 


and spade or rake it into the top two 
or three inches of soil. 

Although a humus program should 
be a year-round project, if you have 
not purposefully followed one, late fall 
is an excellent time to start. Any mate- 
rial that will decay means humus, and 
the more humus there is in the soil, 
the better the conditions for the release 
of chemicals upon which plants de- 
pend for growth, flowers and fruit. 


It's Time to Apply BURLAP 


Best Grade — Close Weave 


Heavy 10-oz. Natural Calcutta Burlap bolts 
of approximately 100 yds. 
Width 
36 in. 
40 in. 
45 in. 
48 in. 
54 in. 
60 in. 67¢ 
72 in. 74¢ 
NOTE: For quantities less than 100 yds., add 
4¢ per yd. to above prices. 
All prices, F.O.B., New York City 
Special circular and Catalog of Bulbs for 
Fall planting—free! 





Price per Yard 
45¢ 
48¢ 
52¢ 
58¢ 
63¢ 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Dept. C 92 CHAMBERS ST. 
New York 7,N. Y. Barclay 7-6138 +» 7-7829 








Please mention Horticulture 
when patronizing our 
advertisers 
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Bulbs You Can Grow Indoors 


NE OF THE MANY PLEASURES of gar- 
O dening indoors during the winter 
comes from raising flowering bulbs in sunny 
windows. If you start with clean, firm, 
healthy bulbs and follow a few basic 
rules, you will find this form of gardening 
relatively simple. 

There are many kinds of bulbs that 
force easily indoors, not to mention some, 
such as clivia, which retain their ever- 
green foliage throughout the year. Some 
of these bulbs do better under cool grow- 
ing conditions, others where it is warm, 
but most can be grown with success under 
average house conditions if sun for a few 
hours a day is provided. 

Dutch flowering bulbs, with emphasis on 
hyacinths, daffodils and tulips, will give a 
brilliant display of color for a period of 
several weeks. These are especially cheer- 
ful because they remind us, more than 
other kinds, of approaching spring. With 
these, tender kinds can be combined for 
variety of form and interest. 

Easiest to force are the familiar paper 
white narcissus, the Chinese sacred lily 
and the Soleil d’Or narcissus because they 
will flower in bowls of pebbles or moss 
and water. Store in a cool, dark place for 
roots to develop and bring to light gradu- 
ally. Flowers will last longer, after they 
open, if plants are removed from sun. 


Cool Rooting 


The Dutch spring bulbs—crocus, grape 
hyacinths, scillas, hyacinths, daffodils and 
tulips—offer gay possibilities. The one 
secret of success, however, is that the 
bulbs, once potted, be given a cool root- 
ing period of six to eight weeks before 
they are brought to warmth and light. 

For this, a cool cellar or shed, where 
temperatures range from 35-50° F. is suit- 
able, though pots can be placed in a 
trench and covered with a heavy mulch 
until it is time to bring them indoors. 
When potting, place several bulbs of a 
kind in a bulb pan and use a light, well- 
drained soil, with bonemeal added. 

When ready to pot, place several pieces 
of broken crocks over the hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot or bulb pan and then put 
in a half-inch layer of coarse ashes or 
other drainage material. Throw in a few 
handfuls of the soil mixture, press lightly 
with the hand and rest the bulbs on the 
soil, allowing enough space between each 
so they will not touch. Make certain that 
the tips of the bulbs are an inch below the 
rim of the pot. Add soil and bring level to 
tops of bulbs. 

As for the number of bulbs to plant in 
cach pot, the amount depends on the size 
of the container and the size of the bulbs. 
Three to five daffodils, for example, will 
fit into a six-inch pot, while you can 
manage six or seven tulips in the same 
container. A dozen or more minor ones, 
such as crocus or grape hyacinths, will fit 
in the six-inch size pot. 

After the cool rooting period, bring the 
potted bulbs indoors and for best results 
grow at cool temperatures, especially at 
night. Around 50° F. is ideal while they 
are growing, while 60 to 65° F. is ex- 
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cellent when they are flowering. Under 
cool conditions, blooms also last longer. 

For about 10 days after bringing in- 
doors, light is not needed. In fact, avoid 
sun, since a period of adjustment is 
needed. Keep moist, but do not overwater, 
which is easy because there are no ‘tops 
for the first few weeks for the bulbs to 
support. On the other hand, letting them 
dry can be equally harmful. Daffodils, if 
allowed to dry out even for a day, may 
develop buds that are blind, that is, buds 
that do not open. 

After 10 days are up, place the pots in 
the sunniest windows, preferably in south- 
ern exposures. Turn them around every 
few days so they will grow straight, and 
in order to make them last longer when 
in bloom, remove to less sunny windows 
or places throughout the house where they 
can be easily enjoyed. 

If you are especially fond of the fra- 
grance of lily-of-the-valley, cither pur- 
chase or dig from your garden healthy 
pips and force them in moist sphagnum 
moss or vermiculite. Flowers will last 
longer if they are grown cool. 

Hybrid oxalis are too little grown, yet 
given a sunny window that is preferably 
cool, they will flower on and on for sev- 
eral months if the little bulbs are planted, 
in the fall or early winter, singly in four- 
inch pots or several in a bulb pan or 
hanging basket. After flowering is past 
in the early spring, allow to dry and keep 
dormant during the summer. 

The formal calla lily is an attractive 
addition that you can enjoy if you pot 
the bulbs in rich soil, with generous 
amounts of organic matter in it, and 
grow them in a warm, sunny window. 
Feed and water plants liberally when 
growing actively and rest during the 
summer months. In addition to the white, 
you can grow the yellow-flowering caila, 
with the white-spotted leaves. 


Spectacular Clivia 

Clivia or kafir lily, with showy heads 
of bright orange flowers, usually during 
the late winter or early spring, is a 
bulbous plant, with sturdy, glossy, strap- 
like leaves that are evergreen. Grow 
plants cool, if you can, in a sunny win- 
dow, and water more freely and feed 
when coming into bloom. Avoid disturb- 
ing the roots. 

Amaryllis, perhaps the simplest of bulbs 
when you start with good stock, can be 
started any time during the winter 
months. Use small pots, not much larger 
than the bulbs, which should be placed 
in well drained soil so that the upper 
half sticks out. After flowering is over, 
continue to water and feed plants and 
grow the foliage through the summer 
months. Rest in the fall before forcing 
again in the winter. 

If you are more ambitious, and space 
and proper conditions prevail, you might 
extend your assortment to include vel- 
theimia, with its glossy leaves and spikes 
of reddish-purple flowers; fragrant frees- 
ias, which must be grown at cool tempera- 
tures, 40-50° F. at night. - o 
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LETTERS 


TO THE 


EDITOR 


Interchange of Ideas 

Dear Editor—I am a Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and am writing to 
ask if a reader of Horticulture magazine 
would be interested in corresponding 
with me in order to exchange gardening 
ideas. 

I am just the wrong side of 49 and 
work as a research librarian. My interests 
in horticulture range from alpines to 
roses, perennials, shrubs and greenhouse 
plants, with fruits and bees thrown in for 
good measure in my one-quarter acre 
garden. 

—J. W. F. Brown 
65 Valley Rd. 
Welwyn Garden City 
Herts., England 


Practical and Worthwhile 


Dear Editor—Although it appeared over 
a year ago, I am writing to say that I 
enjoyed considerable success and satis- 
faction during the past year from the 
article, “Dwarf Fruits for Home Garden- 
ers”, by Haydn S. Pearson of Greenfield, 
New Hampshire, which appeared in the 
September 1956 issue of “Horticulture.” 
In the span of a few months, this arti- 
cle did much for me in planning and 
managing my own trees, particularly in 
regard to feeding. Certainly this type of 
article has great practical value, and your 
magazine is to be commended on the at- 
tention given to contributions of this na- 
ture. 
—Harrison COoLiistTer 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Flavorsome Roselle 


Dear Editor—I read with interest the 
article on roselle, “Back Yard Cranberry” 
in the August issue of HorTICULTURE. 
The author, R. Milton Carleton, has de- 
scribed more uses for this hibiscus species 
than we knew at the Puerto Rico Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, where I was 
familiar with this plant many years ago 
when I worked as a horticulturist in the 
tropics. 

As I recall, it was served at meals as 
a sweet. Either the flower bracts or buds 
were used to make a preserve or jelly, 
which was of good flavor, much like cran- 
berry or currant, as the writer suggested. 

In years past, I have had considerable 
interest in the mallow family (Malvaceae) 
to which roselle belongs. I have made 
special studies on certain species, such as 
the rose mallow, which grows wild along 
the Illinois River and other parts of the 
country. Mallows make showy summer 
blooming perennials for the garden, and 
I have planted some on the grounds of a 
state hospital where they make a com- 
mendable display. 

—J. Paut GRIFFITH 
Jacksonville, Il. 
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The Maet of “Uncle John” McLaren 


Oo you KNow that once there 
lived in this country a little 
Scotchman who had such magic 
ability to grow plants 


large desert waste 


touch in his 
that he changed a 
to an enchanting paradise that ranks 


with the world’s greatest—Golden Gate 


Park? His peculiar genius for over half 


a century was devoted to the develop- 
ment of this wasteland, and his per 
sistence in the pursuit of beauty and 
usefulness brought it to its present 
state. 

John McLaren, was born in Stirling, 
Scotland, December 20, 1846. Al 
though he was raised as a dairyman, 
he chose to go to Edinburgh to get a 
job in the Royal Botanical Garden to 
learn horticulture. When he left there, 
his first job was planting sea bent grass 
to fasten down the dunes near the 
Firth of Forth, an experience which 
proved valuable in after years when he 
was confronted with the problem of 
holding down the sands in Golden 
Gate Park. 

Coming to the United States at the 
age of 23, John McLaren worked on 
private estates and did landscape jobs 
in San Mateo County, California, be 
fore becoming Superintendent of Parks 
in San Francisco in 1887. 


Minnie A. Witiettr, Denver, Colorado 


In San Francisco, there had long 
been a popular demand for a large 
recreation area. When the city pur- 
chased a plot of land, the mayor ap- 
pointed a committee to survey the pro- 
posed park. When the group visited 
the area, the members floundered 
through soft sands that shifted with 
every gust of wind and piled in drifts 
over clumps of sand dune shrubs. It 
looked so hopeless that it was labeled 
“a dreary waste where not even a 
blade of grass could grow without four 
posts for support”. 
that area, the idea of 
thing on these shifting sands was fool- 


growing any- 
ish. 

It was then that John McLaren was 
called in to take over. At that time, 
the squatters had even relinquished as 
worthless the sand dunes, and the few 
struggling live oaks in the hollows had 
been chopped down. It was the “little 
Scot”, with the ability to grow plants, 
who led the fight against nature that 
transformed the 1017-acre plot. 

Perhaps as this sturdy young Scotch 
immigrant stood on the sand dunes, 
viewing the drifting sand blown in by 
the winds of the Pacific, his thoughts 
turned back to his boyhood dreams of 


a far country where there were no 


To most people of 


flowers, save those whose seeds were 
scattered by nature on the roughened 
slopes beside the water course of the 
world’s new wilderness. 

Then he began his Herculean task. 
First he found a “sand-loving grass’, 
common to the beaches of northern 
Europe. As he sowed the seed, he mo 
tioned to the dripping fog to give him 
rain, and on the slopes and in the 
valleys sprang up. Next he 
planted Australian tea trees (Lepto- 
spermum laevigatum) and acacias, and 
followed with Monterey pines (Pinus 
radiata), which thrives along the 
northern California coast. 

Then came the Monterey cypress 
(Cupressus macrocarpa which are 
among the most rugged of all trees, 
as well as oaks, eucalyptus and red 
Time after time, he found his 
young trees buried in the sand, but 
patiently dug them out and nursed 
them back to life. By the time they were 
thriving, good soil had replaced the 
sand and he was ready for planting. 
Gradually, shrubs and trees started 
waving in the valleys, and then began 
to creep outward until the ocean’s rim 
was one vast wonderland of flowering 
plants, shrubs and towering trees. 

Turn to page 583 


grass 


woods. 




















Important Notice to Members of 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


OR MORE THAN A CENTURY and a quarter, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has been able 
to offer its members innumerable services for modest dues. Despite the ever rising costs of operating 


expenses, our membership dues have been kept at a minimum. 
Now it has become necessary to raise these dues from $5 to $8 a year with Life Membership in 

our Society at $100, effective January 1, 1958. 
In the world of horticulture the Massachusetts Horticultural Society stands out in importance. 

It owns and maintains a library of incomparable size and significance and its priceless collection of 
horticultural reference books is open to all members at all times. 
Benefits of membership in our Society—other than those connected with our library and its staff 
—are many and great, and furthermore, each and every individual by maintaining membership is a 
Patron of horticulture—a distinguished and privileged position for any garden-minded person to hold. 
We know you realize the many benefits of your membership and the only way to maintain the 
high standards and the services which you have enjoved in the past is to spread the costs of today’s 
operations over the entire membership. 
Because of your keen interest in gardening and your active support as a present member, we look 
forward to your continued interest in the activities of the Society. 

















Arno H. NEHRLING 
Exectuive Secretar) 
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1. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS FOR 
INTERIOR DECORATION 

$7.95 


by Esther Wheeler and Anabel C. Lasker—Using 18 
color plates, 140 photos and 60 sketches, the 
authors cover all phases of decoration with plants 
and flowers in various period settings. New and 
exciting. 


2. CHRISTMAS TREES, DECORA- 
TIONS, ORNAMENTS.. .$2.50 


by Erma Chrisman—Explains how to decorate living 
Christmas trees. Tells and shows how to have plenty 
of sparkle with trimmings that are different. 35 
photos, 60 drawings, 112 pages of ideas. 


3. EVERGREENS AND FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS FOR YOUR HOME 
$4.95 


by Katharine M-P. Cloud— Written for home gar 
deners by an eminent landscape designer, this 
volume is ideally suited to the needs of the small 
home-owner. 90 photos. 


4. A TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS........$3.95 


by Zelda W. Schulke—The newest and latest on 
Christmas decorations, with 125 photos, many show- 
ing the how-to-do-it technique. 


5. PLANT DOCTORING IS FUN 


$4.50 


by Cynthia Westcott—The author, one of the best 
loved lecturers and advisers on controlling garden 
pests in America, has written her inimitable story, 
which every true gardener will enjoy. 


FOR LASTING PLEASURE— 


Why Wot Give 


GARDEN 
BOOKS 


this Christmas 


6. TROPICAL PLANTS AND THEIR 
CULTIVATION 
by L. Bruggeman—One of the most beautifully pro- 
duced garden books to appear in years, it contains 
292 color plates printed in Holland. Concise and 
useful text. An ideal gift book for the serious gar- 
dener, especially the greenhouse enthusiast. 


7. THE LITTLE BULBS, A TALE OF 
TWO GARDENS.......$4.00 


by Elizabeth Lawrence—A jewel written with all the 
warmth and charm that made gardeners love the 
late Lovise Beebe Wilder, it tells about all the 
miniature bulbs and the author's experiences with 
them. 


8. CONWAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
$6.00 


by Gregory Conway—This famous lecturer and 
teacher has produced a new book with 160 black 
and white illustrations and superb text. Every enthu- 
siastic flower arranger will want to own a copy. 


9. BENEATH THE GREENHOUSE 
weer. ete 


by Charles H. Potter—A commercial greenhouse 
operator has written a sound and complete book for 
the home greenhouse enthusiast. Well illustrated and 
packed with ideas and cultural notes. 


10. AFRICAN VIOLETS, GLOXIN- 
IAS AND THEIR RELATIVES 
$10.00 


by Harold E. Moore, Jr.—The book that African 
violet enthusiasts have long awaited. Full treatment 
on gloxinias and all of the fascinating Gesneriad 
tribute. Accurate and complete—an outstanding 
book. 


11. YOUR GARDEN IN TOWN 
$3.75 


by Ruth Marie Peters—A refreshing new handbook 
for city dwellers. Packed with ideas and written from 
a practical viewpoint, it fills a long felt need. 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. NV 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send books circled to me. 


CHRISTMAS TREES 
+ DECORATIONS | 


12. SAINTS AND THEIR FLOWERS 
$2.75 


by Gladys Taylor—A charming gift book which 
discusses the traditional and legendary associations 
of plants with the Saints. Many gardens are also 
included. Illustrated. 


13. STUDIO BOOK OF FLOWERS 
AND FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
$10.00 


A sumptuous book with 55 color plates and 150 
black and white photos covering every phase of 
flower decoration indoors. Written by nationally 
known experts. A superb gift book. 


14. DECORATING WITH HOUSE 

PLANTS. .... $5.00 
by Ruth Gannon—A beautifully printed book, 
packed with information on how to grow and use 
house plants effectively. Eight color plates and 90 
photos. 


15. HERBS—HOW TO GROW THEM 

AND USE THEM.......$3.00 
by Helen N. Webster—Filled with information about 
culture and uses of herbs, it also contains lore, history 
and fascinating pictures. A long-time favorite. 


16. BURRAGE ON VEGETABLES 
$4.50 


by Albert C. Burrage—Latest book on vegetables 
by an experienced amateur. Packed with informa- 
tion on planning, growing and cooking for the best 
in good eating. 

17. GARDENER’S ALMANAC. $2.00 
by E. |. Farrington—One of the most useful books o 


gardener can own. Chores for each month arranged 
week by week. Up-to-date and practical. 


18. BE YOUR OWN NURSERYMAN 
$3.50 


by Robert Scharff—The home gardener desirous of 
propagating plants can be well equipped with 
“know-how” and techniques by reading this practical 
new volume. 


Order T 2 3 4 
Books 7 8 > Ww 8 
by Number 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Please send books circled direct to my friends whose addresses are attached to this order 


blank. 
{_] Check or 


Name.... 
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money order enclosed. Books sent postage free. 
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My Careless Garden 


E' FR SINCI I contracted ; gardening 
fever”, I dreamed of a “careless 
the back 


attention 
to main 


devoid of much of 


labor 


garden 


breaking and constant 


my friends found necessary 
tain their home grounds. Imbued with 
this idea from the first, I planned my 
garden to provide year-round color, us 
ing only plants that require a mini 
mum of care 

\lthough I admit I was a 
the idea paid off. When a crip 


trom gar 
continued 


lazy val 


dener”, 
pling illness prevented m«¢ 
dening actively, my garden 
with a minimum of as 


we ll, but 


to flourish, so 


sistance it not onlv looks 
the envy of mv friends 

My secret is, reallv, no secret at all! I 
simply chose flowering shrubs and pet 
ennials, as well as a few spring-flower 
that can be left undisturbed 


location vear after vear. 


ing bulbs 
in the same 

Early spring finds many of the earl 
bulbs gay color to my) 


along 


spring adding 


garden with such earlv-Hlower 


and for 
tulips, 


hybrid 


winter jasmine 
followed by 


and 


ing shrubs as 
sythia. These are 


dwarf evergreen azaleas 


rhododendrons 


Make Your 


R |} 


HORTICULT) 


Ur RE 


May brings peonies, which thrive 
without disturbance, and are excellent 
They bloom into Tune and 


and 


for cutting. 
ire followed bv shasta 
stately delphiniums. In July, 
phiniums are still in their glory, 
are joined by Oriental poppies, as well 
as carnations and pinks 

\ugust is the time for phlox, 
Davlilies also vic 


daisies 
while del 
they 


which 
continues until frost 
for top honors this month, while Sep 
tember brings chrysanthemums and the 
popular hardy asters. In October, chrys 
anthemums are at their peak, ranging 
from the tiny button and small cushion 
tvpes to huge ball flow 
ering varieties of chrvsanthe mums con 
tinue’ into November with the 
first killing frosts, they have the com 
pany of the colorful foliage of azaleas 

Fall foliage basic 
scheme in my 
cember, when dogwoods, tulip trees and 
flowering fruit trees turn 
earl 


varieties. Late 


and 


forms the color 


careless garden in De 


some of the 


scarlet and gold. In January, 


jasmine, 
this 


SU h as 


During 


blooming = shrubs, 


Hower despite the cold 


month, berry-bearing shrubs and trees, 


firethorn, holly and moun 


including 


tain ash display colorful berries, while 
the foliage of the Oregon holly-grape 
becomes bronze. Finally, February and 
March have the least amount of color, 
though the berried shrubs and _ trees 
usually carry on. 

\ll this has led me to discover that 
it is possible to have a colorful garden 
the year-round without many different 
kinds of plants. It is equally possible to 
arrange this garden so as to require a 
minimum of The onlv require 
ment is first to plan with this thought 
plants 


care. 


in mind and then select the 
accordingly. 
Mark M. Tayior 
Salem, Ore. 

Can you tell me why my _ petunias, 
planted in a window box, were very late 
in blossoming? In fact, only one-half of 
the plants flowered, yet all were very 


healthy. 


Although too much shade is one rea 
son why petunias fail to bloom abun 
dantly, since your plants were healthy, 
you probably failed to get flowers be 
cause of too rich soil, pe rhaps coupled 
When rich, 
nitrogen, 
luxurious 


with overfeeding. soil is 


petunias and 


particularly in 
foliage 


other annuals 
growth at the expense of bloom. When 


make 


flowers appear, it is usually late in the 
season, just before frost time. 
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SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR! 


4 7 
Give a Saba riplion lo 


HORTICULTURE 


12 COLORFUL ISSUES ~ 75 DAZZLING COLOR PLATES 


for only $4.00 


Second Subscription $3.00 
Each Additional Subscription $2.00 


» We have made it easy for you to 
do your Christmas Shopping Now. 


Use the Subscription Blank on 


the opposite page. 
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With Christmas on its way, HortTicULTURE magazine will help you solve your gift 


~ 


~~ 


~ 


problems for friends who enjoy gardening and love to grow plants. Simply check th 


”. 
see 


names of your friends who are interested in gardening and list them on the subscription 


iorm below Yours will be a gilt to be enjoyed the whol VCal through twelve lively 


ssues of America’s authentic garden magazine with 75 or more dazzling color plates. 


> 


aha 


/ d é oney when you send more thar One gift suo scriplr 


¥. 


hens 


Each issue in 1958 will be packed with practical ideas, helpful *‘how-to-do-it” 


sketches and feature stories on every phase of gardening. The friends that you 


~~, 


wate? 


remember with gift subscriptions to HorTICULTURE will thank vou warmlvy for 


your thoughtfulness 


Remember a friend with a gift that lasts! You save money when 
you send more than one gift subscription! 


Canadian Subscriptions at rates offered here. Other Countries $5.00 per year 


First Gift Subscription $4.00, Second Subscription $3.00 — Each additional subscription $2.00 each 


HOR TICULTURE 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please Enter Each of the following Gift Subscriptions. Print Names, 
Addresses and Gift Card Signature 
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Thinking About Shrubs? 

FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Katharine M-P. 
New York, N. Y. 


LEVERGREENS AND 
FoR Your Home. By 
Cloud. Greenberg Co 
$4.95 
Home gardeners will welcome this new 

book, which is the 

servation and working with plants. Miss 

Cloud, a noted designer and 

garden writer, 

hensive job in presenting her subject. 


result of vears of ob 


landscape 


has done a most compre- 


into thre« 


The book is divided 


Part | covers every phase of culture 


parts 

and 
care and contains an excellent discussion 
a chapter on the 
roses. In Part II, both the 
needle and the broad-leaved evergreens 
are presented, while the author has ended 
her book, Part II], with an excellent selec 
types of flowering shrubs 


on hedges, as well as 


culture of 


tion of all 
probl ms ot 
and the limi 
garck ns, Miss 
recommendations 


fully aware of th 


the average hom« 


Being 
gardener 
tations posed by small 
Cloud's 
ire sound and practical. She has used 90 
photographs to illustrate her book, which 


audience among the 


selections and 


should have a wide 


millions of gardeners who are eagerly 


secking practical advice. 


Salted with Humor 
Cynthia 
Prince 


DocTorinG Is Fun. By 
Westcott. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
ton, N. J. 280 pp. $4.50 
Evervone who knows Cynthia Westcott 

loves her for her and 

her for the amazing amount of knowledg« 
she keeps cramming under her small hat. 

Her work in chasing bugs and diseases is 

gardener’'s 


PLANT 


modesty admires 


books are 
down-to-earth ap 
tackles that 
peopl lo be sure she has had 


widely known Her 
bibles, but it is her 
proach about everything sh¢ 
imaZzes 
an exciting career, but she carved every 
bit of it own endurance and 
patience, 
story with true candor. 

That Cynthia Westcott has 
filed by Ihe New Yorker 
and honored by _ various 
throughout the country has had 
little or no effect on her ego. This story 
is unique, and the author's way of telling 
it is salted with her inherited New Eng 
humor, which is enduring 
and refreshing. Everyone ever 
met or listened to her will 
this book, while those who know her by 
name only will also enjoy it immensely. 


568 


with her 
and this engaging book tells th 


be en pro 
magazine 
horticultural 


groups 


land sense of 
who has 


want to read 


Voice of Authority 
Butsp GrowiInG For Everyone. By J. F. 
Ch. Dix, Member of Honor of the Royal 
Netherlands Society for Horticulture 
Pitman Publishing Corp., New York, 

N.Y. 147 pp. $3.95 
Though not a large book, this is prac 
tically an encyclopedia on bulbous plants, 
that are well known 
that are less familiar. 
Holland, they 
know their bulbs, the fact that it has been 
there is evidence that it is 
should be so, as the 
leaders in this field, 
every 


including both thos« 
and many of thos¢ 
First published in where 
successful 
authoritative. It 
author is one of the 
and his competence 15s obvious on 
page. Not only are the 
ties described, but also we ar 
suggestions for their effective use 
in the garden plan and the best methods 
of cultivation. Over 80 individual flowers 
are pictured in full color on the 24 plates, 


species and Vark 
given 
most 


supplemented by many line drawings 


Understanding Plants 
BACKGROUND TO GARDENING 

lames. Pitman Publishing Corp., 

York, N.Y $4.50 

This is on 
that does not 
from the limitations of 
lists of 
contrary, 
and 
many 


By W. O 
Ne u 
224 pp 
gardening book from Eng 
land suffer, in American 
cves, local condi 
tions and varictics unknown to 
us. On the 
sal the 
life, on 
written, but 
no threshing of old straw, but 
up-to-the-minute knowledg: 
that will help gardencr to. get 
better results from a _ better understand 
ing of his soil, his plants and their way 
of life. The author is 
dirt on his shoes, since his 
gardening, and a scholar, who writes in a 


its subject is univer 
plant 
been 


Ww he retores of 
which books 


never one like this 


whys 
have 
Here is 
an original 
treatment of 
every 


a botanist, who has 
hobby is 
sprightly, conversational style. The result 
is a book that is 
is informati\ 


as pleasant to read as it 


For Serious Gardeners 
THem CULTIVA 
Bruggeman. Thomas Y 
New York, N. Y. 228 pp 
$12.00 


TROPICAL PLANTS 
rion. By I 
Crowell Co., 


292 color plates 


AND 


[his superb volume, printed in Holland, 
remarkable example of | first 
both in its text and its 
may he 
misleading as far as American 
are concerned. The book covers climbing 
plants, annuals, perennials, water plants, 


is a class 
printing, 


illustrations. The title 


color 
somewhat 


readers 


evergreens, bamboos, trees and 
[Iwo hundred ninety-two 
plates of exceptional quality form th« 
nucleus of this volume for which concis« 


culture and methods of 


palms, 


shrubs. color 


notes, giving 
propagating, have been prepared 

Serious-minded will 
an invaluable reference, 
house enthusiasts will revel in the 
ing collection of unusual plants featured 
in this book. It is well worth the pric« 
for the information it and the 
top-flight color illustrations 


gardeners find it 
and home green 
amaz 


contains 


The Small Fry 

Butss—A Tate or Two 
By Elizabeth Lawrence. Cri 
York, N. Y 


THe Lirrye 
GARDENS. 
terion Books, Inc., Neu 
248 pp. $4.00 
Undoubtedly one of the most unusual 

the last few 

delight in 
respect. It is a fascinating account of the 
author's city garden in Charlotte, North 

Carolina, and that of the extensive acre 

age of Mr. Krippendorf in far away Ohio 

These two hav 

extensive correspondence and shared their 


books published in years, 


this volume is sheer every 


enthusiasts carried on 
experiences in a most fascinating way 

Their talk is about the “little” bulbs 
gems of the garden which ought to 
be better known. There are 
ments on all the old favorites, lik 


thos 
luc id com 
snow 
drops and scillas, crocuses and tiny daffo 
irises, 


fami 


dils, cyclamen and _ colchicums, 
members of the lily 


lies and many 


and amaryllis 


mort 


Discoveries About Holly 
American Horti 
Washington, D. ¢ 


HANDBOOK OF HOLLIES 
cultural Society, Inc 
194 pp 
\ greatly increased appreciation of hol 

lies has accompanied a much wider under 

them in 
things about them which 


standing of recent years. Yet 


there are many 


the average gardener does not know and 
some which puzzle even the 
In this book, the American Horticultural 
Society, cooperating with the Holly Soci 
ety of America, has put into print most if 
not all the known facts about the 
hollies now being grown in this country. 
No fewer than 27 
tributed of their 
ental as well as 

varicties ar¢ North 
\merican described, along 
with 114 named varieties, each with the 
name of the One hundred and 
fifty English hollies are described. 


HORTICULTURE 


gencticists 


various 


have con 
and Ori 
and 


authorities 
knowledge 
English species 
included IT'wenty-on 


species are 


sponsor. 

















LTHOUGH chrysanthemums and 

a few annuals may continue 

to flash beacons of color here 

and there, gardens now are bare, and 

time has come to tend to last minute 

chores before it gets too cold to work 

outdoors. 

Finish Cleaning Up 

By now, annuals should be pulled 

up and dead perennials cut to the 

ground. At least, this can be done for 

the sake of appearance, though some 

gardeners prefer to leave the tops so 

that they may catch the winter snow. 

\ctually, it is not necessary if you will 

do some covering, which is necessary, 

particularly for chrysanthemums which 

winterkill their 
are close to the surface. 


easily because roots 


When To Mulch Plants 
Mulching and covering 
something to be done later. Gardeners 
should be guided not by certain dates 
on the calendar, but by the weather, 
more particularly the hard freezing of 
the ground. After the has frozen 
solidly, usually late next month, apply) 
the mulches and winter blankets with 
the idea of keeping the cold in the 
ground. They are used not to keep 
plants warm, but to maintain regular 
and uniform temperatures. Fluctua- 
tions result in thawing and _ heaving 

and hence exposure of roots to cold. 


plants is 


soil 


Get Winter Covers Ready 

This, of course, is the time to get 
winter covers ready so that they may 
be applied when the right moment 
comes. One has to be on the lookout 
for but if it comes early, the 
materials may be applied after it 
melts. If we could only be certain of 
a blanket of snow all winter long we 
would not need these covers, for snow 
is the best protection of all. 


snow, 


Use Light, Airy Mulch 

\s for good materials to use, marsh 
or salt hay is one of the best. It is 
light so that the plants are not smoth- 
free and 
it is easily available, at least 
the coast, and it may be gathered in 
the spring and used again and again. 
Also from’ marshy areas come the tops 
of cranberries. These, too, are light 
so that they do not mat and are neat 
and attractive in appearance. 


ered, it is of seed diseases, 


along 


Other Good Materials 

Straw and hay are also good, though 
they tend to carry seed that germinate 
into weeds. Every gardener, however, 
can obtain Christmas trees after the 
holidays and cut their branches to 
use to cover plants in the garden. 
For perennials and bulbs, evergreen 
branches are superb for they have all 
desirable qualities of a good cover. 


Prepare To Cover Roses 

It is early to protect hybrid tea 
roses, but not too early to be ready 
for it. Likewise, when the ground is 
about to freeze, plants should be 
mounded with six to eight inches of 
soil and then covered with marsh hay, 
evergreen branches or other suitable 
material that does not smother. Any 
extra long branches may be cut and 
dead or sick wood removed, but leave 
the real pruning for the early spring. 
Shrub are hardier and do not 
need this protection. 


roses 


Dig and Store Bulbs 


Dahlia, gladiolus and other tender 
bulbs dug earlier and stored in the 
cellar should be cleaned and _ stored 
away in cool places. In the garden, 
cut leaves of iris and daylilies to 
within six inches of the ground and 
burn leaves of peonies that did 
not get to removing. If vou have lilies 
and Dutch bulbs that you were unable 
to plant in their time, you may still 
put them in for bloom next 
In fact, it is better to plant tulips, 
narcissus and other bulbs now rather 
than wait until spring. 


you 


season. 


Protect with Burlap 
Where evergreens get the full force 
of the wind or 
advised as well. An easy method is to 
push stakes into the ground in front 
of the plants and to stretch burlap 
across. Some gardeners have boards 
for the purpose, which they store in 
the summer and use over and over 
again. Yet another way, intended for 
special plants, is to drive stakes around 
the plant and work the burlap around 
it, covering even the top. This shield 
not only offers protection against wind 
and sunscald, but plants are also 
guarded against heavy which 

often breaks their branches. 


snow, protection § is 


snow 





Straw after 
ground freezes 
hard 


Tie evergreens fo 
revent snow from 
breaking branches 


Ay Wy) 


with 7-10” 





Mound hybrid teas 
f soil before 


ground freezes 


Brush African violet 
leaves with soft 
camel's hair brush 


Fasten new canes of 
yoses to 
dama 
during winter 


Climbin 
preven 








Pot amary/lis bulb 
_ With upper half 
\, out of soil 


Decorate window 

boxes with evergreen 
ranches and 
nqlish ivy 
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NELIS 


has selected the 
most interesting 


BROMELIADS 


for you to enjoy 
as the newest 


CONVERSATIONAL 
EXOTICS 


\ tropical importation of fanciful and 
exotic character, the BROMELIAD 
is an indoor ornamental of fascinating 
novelty that makes it an extraordi- 
nary conversational piece. There are 
numerous varieties, and from them 
Nelis has the most inter- 
esting for indoor enjoyment the year 
‘round. Extremely hardy; require no 
special care. A distinct species not 
entirely new to this 


selected 


a cactus 
country. 


USE AS A 
LIVING VASE 


Formation of Bromeliad creates 
watertight center 
you pour the 
water necessary to its growth. 
Thus you always have a natural, 
living for flower ar- 
rangements that cause no end of 
conversational interest. 


~/4 


a cylindrical, 


vase into which 


Vase eut 


NEOREGELIA HYBRIDS. Seemingly locquered leaves end 
in a bright red nail-polish fingernail point. Two types,—- with 
mottied leaves and with leaves of solid color. Each— $2.7 53 
Two (one of each) for $5.00 


BILIBERGIA FANTASIA. Light green leaves with mottled 
white; its orange and bive single flower is most unusual. 


Eoch— $3.00 


AECHMEA—FOSTER'S FAVORITE. Wine red leathery 
leaves, sometimes called the Christmas Red Bromeliad. 


Eoch— $3.50 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


DEPT. H-11, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
570 
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Ultramodern Bromeliads 
Continued from page 554 

Propagation is by offsets, which 
come out from the base of the original 
plant after it flowers. When roots ap- 
pear on the offsets, they may be cut 
off of the mother plant and_ potted 
individually. If the new plants are not 
removed, they will develop more rap- 
idly and probably bloom the first year. 
If cut off, as is desirable in the varie- 
ties in which the mother plant dies 
soon after flowering, they bloom the 
second year. Occasionally, the bottom 
leaves on a plant will turn brown and 
may be removed for the sake of ap- 
pearance. There is no cause for alarm 
unless the center is rotting. 

Once a bromeliad has bloomed, it 
will not bloom again, but, of course, 
the new plants will. Feed it, while 
growing, with any good liquid fer- 
tilizer applied at the roots, but one 
feeding a month during the growing 
period is sufficient. 

Among the easily obtainable kinds 
are the aechmeas, which come in an 
unbelievable color range and _assort- 
ment of sizes. They have long-lasting 
flowers and fruit. Aechmea orlandiana 
has bold, mahogany, modernistic 
markings against a pale green _back- 
ground. The brilliant orange spike 
with white flowers appears in mid- 
winter. A. fasciata is an urn-shaped 
plant of green, with frosty white 
stripes. The pink bracts of the sum- 
mer flower spike release French blue 
which last for about three 
miniata discolor is a grace- 
ful spreading plant, green on_ top, 
wine-red on the undersides. The 
bright orange balls on the spike are 
tipped with bright blue stars—a daz- 
zling combination. 


flowers, 
months. A. 


Billbergia nutans is the best-known 
bromeliad. Its tall green tubes grow 
in clusters and in time produce a large 
colony of plants. The flower spike rises 
from the tube and hangs gracefully 
over the top. The shocking pink bracts 
release small green and purple _bell- 
shaped flowers, with rolled back edges 
and a great amount of charm. B. nu- 
tans will survive considerable neglect 
and stand considerable cold. 

\nother species, B. pyramidalis has 
olive green leaves, red bracts and pur- 
ple flowers, while B. amoena_ viridis 
is a tall, stately vase of maroon, frosted 
with white spots. Bright green flowers 
have delicate pink bracts. 

Neoregelias are called “Painted Fin- 
gernail” plants because of the bright 
red tips on the leaves. They are hand- 
some, heavy-textured plants, with mar- 
bled markings. Neoregelia spectabilis 
and N. marmorata and their hybrids 
are the most familiar. The flower spikes 
do not rise above the tops of the cups. 

\Vviesias are really spectacular. 
Vriesia carinata hybrid Marie, the 
“Painted Feather,” is a delicate, lime- 
green plant, with a brilliant green and 
red feather-shaped flower spike that 
stays fresh for about six months and is 
the dream of all indoor gardeners. 
V. splendens, the “Flaming Sword,” 
is just as spectacular as it sounds. The 
handsome plant of black and green 
stripes is highly decorative when not 
in bloom, but the “flaming sword” itself 
is unbelievable. It is a brilliant, flat- 
tened, flame-orange spike, pointed at 
the top and rising a good 15 inches 
out of the cup. 

\fter about two months of this dis- 
play, small yellow flowers appear in 
the axils of the scale-like covering. 
They last only briefly, but the spec- 
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PLANTS INDOORS 


By NOBLE and MERKEL 


M** THAN two hundred illustrations, with 21 plants 
IVE chown in color. All the tropical kinds, including 
new and unusual varieties, as well as old favorites, are 
discussed in detail. Complete culture and general care, 
including pest control, are considered in this useful 


and comprehensive book. 
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tacular spike persists for a number of 
weeks On this the 
sucker is formed as the mother pliant 
withers, so 


longer. variety, 


there is no increase in 
number of offsets. 
seed only, and six to seven 
required for the first flowering. 

If you have looked straight 
down on the top of a palm tree from 
an airplane, you know what Dyckia 
fosteriana like. It is a rosette 
plant, small and slow-growing, 
of green dusted with powdered sugar 
and edged with white spines. Dyckias 
are very hardy and even grow in snow. 

Cryptanthus look like starfish plants 
and grow low and flat. The flowers do 
not count, but the foliage is fascinat- 
ing. Cryptanthus reddish 
brown striped with gray and looks for 
all the world like snakeskin. C. lacerdae 
“silver star”) is greenish-silver, C. bi- 
vittatus is salmon pink and C. beuckeri 
has light yellow on a lime-green back- 
ground. 

[he Spanish moss of the South is 
Tillandsia usneoides. T. ionantha is a 
spectacular miniature bromeliad, two 
to three inches tall at the most, pinkish 
gray, shaped like a long, narrow pine 
cone, with purple-blue flowers. 
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DRIED MATERIALS 


FOR WINTER BOUQUETS 


Many Tropical and Unusual Selections 
Driftwood « Manzanita « Cholla Wood 
Dried Arrangement Books 


Write for new 32-Page Catalog, 10 cents 


FLORAL ART Highland Station 


Post Office Box 394-H-11 Springfield, Massachusetts 














Inexpensive Greenhouse-Terrarium 
for an Indoor Window 
Our Greenarium® helps you grow orchids, cut- 
tings, seedlings, wild and garden plants, vegeta- 
bles, ete. right in your own home for fun and 
profit 12 mo. a year. Leave your plants for a weel 
or two at a time — they stay watered! Amplk 
humidity, controlled light, temperature, etc. Fits 
any window Aluminum strip frame, novoply 
base, strong plastic slip-on cover of transparent 
vinylite (top, front, back) and translucent poly 
ethylene sides, elastic cord at bottom and water 
tray. 2’ x 2’ x 1’ of greenhouse to grow 10 to 100 
plants or more. Includes “Guide to Growing 
Plants in an Indoor Greenhouse’ and ‘Plants 
Curiosity, and Stubbornness,”’ by E. C. Berkeley 
KS: Kit (assembled in % hr $14.95; K6: 
Assembled Greenarium $19.95. Shipped ex 
press collect. If not satisfactory returnable in 7 
days for full refund (if in good condition). Dealer 
inquiries invited. Write: Berkeley Enterprises, 
Inc., 883 Boylston St., R8, Boston 16, Mass. 
re" MAIL THIS COUPON or a copy of it “7 
| Berkeley Enterprises, Inc. | 
883 Boylston St., R8, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please send me kit(s) for Greenarium 
K5 assembled Greenarium(s) K6. I en 
close $ in full payment. Returnable in 7 
days for full refund if not satisfactory 
good condition ). 
My name and address are attached 


if in 
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WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS 
and RHODODENDRONS 


————  —- ORDER TODAY FROM——— — — — — — — — — — — . 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


copies of Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
Illustrated with 17 Halftones 


Here is a little book devoted to those 
types of hardy azaleas and rhododen- 
drons that can be expected to do well 
in the northeastern section of our 
country. Dr. Bowers written it 
especially for amateur gardeners who 
are know more about this 
spectacular group of flowering shrubs. 
In nine lively chapters, the author 
gives his readers a graphic presentation 
of the various winter-hardy species 


has 


eager to 


their uses, soi! requirements and gen- 
eral needs. He gives special attention 
to the most desirable places to plant 
specimevis and to the control of insects 
and diseases, while his advice on col- 
the most desirable 
particularly helpful. The list of species, 
hybrid groups add im- 
mensely to the value of this practical 
little which is written in a 
most pleasant fashion. 


lecting form is 


and clones 


volume 


$3.00 a Copy Postpaid 


Enclosed is Check 0 Money Order 


$3.00 postpaid 











e Best in House Plants 


GLOXIN a4 be? 


PLANTS Sturdy plonts, carefully packed 


Assorted colors only ...no 
choice. 2 for $1.85; 6 for $4.75; 12 for ea 
$8.50 pod 
TUBERS Plump, healthy, large tubers, selected for 
color and size of flower. Your 
choice of Reds, Purples, Variegated Purples ] ea 
and Variegated Pinks. (Stote which.) pod. 


HYBRID SEEDS 
200 seed pkt. Gloxinia 
Slipper type Gloxinia, pkt 
African Violet seed, pkt 


BUELL’S AFRICAN VIOLETS 
FAVORITE VARIETIES $] 
any 6 for $5.25 meen ea. 


Frivolette 
Giant Snew Prince Rainbow King 
Giant Red Bi-Color Red King 


Sir Lancelot 


Black Magic 
Bridesmaid 
Double Inspiration 
D'ble Wine Velvet Girl ey 
Ember Pink Pink Cloud Sundance 
Dubenette Queen Painted Gir! Valor 


Velvet Empress First Love 
2 ea. 


NEWER VARIETIES 
any 6 for $10.50 
Poliyanna 
Mary Thompson 


Pink Caress 
Sea Queen 
Geneva Lark White Lark 
White Puff Swirling Petticoat 
Stephanie Sweet Adeline Blue Nocturne 
September Song Pink Celebrity Laura 

Cara Mia Reya!l Bouquet 


White Goddess 
Nancy Hanks 
Rosalinde 

Double Edith Cavelle 


Order today while stocks are complete. Specify varieties 
wanted. All plants mailed postpaid in 2'4'’ shipping pots. 
See ovr full page, four color ad—inside 
front cover of October 1957 HORTICULTURE 
Gloxinias, African Violets, 
sent free on request— Write 


Catalog on 
Seed, etc 


New Free 
Special! Soil, 
today 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


Dept. H-711 EASTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








ADDRESS CHANGE! 


Please allow 8 weeks for a change of address. 
Send your old address label and the new 
address with the date it becomes effective. 


HORTICULTURE 
Circulation Department 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


EXOTIC XMAS GIFTS 


| BROMELIADS 


(Living Vase Plants) 











A. Fasciata 
(green-wihite) 
. Foster's Favorite 
(polished mahogany) 
. Maginali 
maroon-a p plegreen) 
. Fantasia 
(cream s polling 
. Zebrina 
(silver-grey-ian 
Neoregelia Hybrid 


(Pasnted Fingernail) 


$2.98 EACH POSTPAID 
3 for $7.49 6 for $13.49 


PROPERLY POTTED ¢ FREE INSTRUCTIONS 
grow Long lasting Gorgeous 


Easy to 
varieties never offered before at 


These choice 


Colorful 
flowers 
these low prices 


1957 Color duezates 25¢ — 80 pages 
Bromeliads in color 


Py nts 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 


Rt. 6, Box 77-NH Jacksonville 7, Florida 
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Relatives of African Violets 
Continued from page 558 


sometimes 
over a 


fern roots. Episcias are 
grown to spread _ horizontally 
large circular or oval tray. 

All of the trailing gesneriads, except 
episcia, are epiphytic plants. That is, 
they grow naturally on trees and rocks 
in the jungle. The tropical combina- 
tion of frequent rains and absence of 
-with the roots of the epiphytes 
only, for example, by leaf- 
mold and forest litter in the crotch 
of a tree—is a condition 
which is not easy to provide indoors, 
but it can be approximated without 
too much trouble. 

Soil for the trailing gesneriads must 
be light and porous, providing perfect 
drainage and, at the same time, retain- 
ing moisture in some of its spongy 
portions. At the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens in St. Louis, columneas and 
episcias are grown to perfection in a 
“soil” composed of equal parts of 
chopped fern roots and sphagnum 
moss. All of the five trailing gesneriads 
can be grown in sphagnum moss alone, 
if occasionally watered with a nutrient 
solution. 


soil 
covered 


growing 


Soil for Baskets 

At Cornell University, 
are grown in half 
and half fibrous loam, surrounded by 
fern roots used as a basket liner. I 
often use, with complete success, a soil 
composed of equal parts of shredded 
coarse vermiculite, chicken char- 
coal and rotted dairy manure. The 
latter has been well leached by weath- 
ering out-of-doors and is sterilized be- 
fore use to avoid insects and fungi. No 
matter what mixture you choose 
for growing these trailing plants, 
remember that both moisture and air 
in the root area are a requisite to satis- 
factory growth. 

Occasional watering with a nutrient 
solution, perhaps once every two 
weeks during the summer, will insure 
a sufficient supply of plant food, even 
when the hanging baskets are planted 
with a relatively inert medium, such as 
vermiculite, or fern roots. The 
odorless, completely soluble 
fertilizers should be used ac- 
the manufacturers’ 


such plants 
coarse peat moss 


moss, 


soil 


moss 
clean, 
crystal 
cording to 
tions. 
These have many advantages over 
the messy infusions of organic mate- 
rials, but the plants are unmindful of 
the source so long as they get suffi- 
cient nitrogen, phosphorus and _potas- 
sium. The organic material in the 
soil used to fill the baskets will supply 
all the “trace minerals” that the plants 
need. The only beneficial addition 
might be a_ teaspoonful of ground 
limestone sprinkled over the surface 


direc- 


at potting time to insure a supply of 
calcium. 

In a hanging basket filled with a 
suitably coarse and porous soil mix- 
ture, it is impossible to overwater the 
plants. However, all five of the trail- 
ing type gesneriads which are dis- 
cussed here have been allowed to dry 
out severely, time and again, without 
apparent harm during the flowering 
season, except that the flowers may 
drop off if water is withheld too long. 
When copious watering is resumed, 
the buds open and new flowers soon 
clothe the plant. 

Indoors, even in a south 
it probably is impossible to give too 
much sunlight to one of these plants. 
Under glass house conditions, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to supply 
shade during the summer time. At 
least half shade is a requirement, and 
episcias will welcome 34 shade or even 
light. During the summer time, 
episcia pots may be placed under the 
benches, at the edge of the aisle. 

Being good house plants, the trail- 
prefer temperatures 
most comfortable. An 
exception, perhaps, is that the plants 
stand high temperatures better—above 
90° F.—if the air is moist (high rela- 
tive humidity), while human_ beings 
are more comfortable if the humidity 
is low during hot weather. 

\ll of these tropical plants are sensi- 
tive to cold to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. Episcias are particularly tender 
and will be severely damaged if the 
temperature of the air goes much _ be- 
low 50° F. Small plants of episcia 
have been killed by exposure of only 
a few hours to a temperature of 45° F. 


window, 


less 


ing gesneriads 
which we find 


Tolerant of Cold 

Columneas and aeschynanthus, on 
the other hand, can stand _near-freez- 
ing temperatures without apparent in- 
jury, while codonanthe and hypocyrta 
seem to be intermediate in their toler- 
ance of cold temperatures. The window 
gardener, therefore, is advised to treat 
episcias during the winter months as 
tenderly as African violets with respect 
to placing them near drafts or cold 
window panes. 

Propagation is easy with all gesne- 
riads and the trailing kinds are no 
exception. Columnea, episcia and 
aeschynanthus seed are sometimes 
available and can be handled the same 
as gloxinia or streptocarpus seed. 

Because of the vigorous growth of 
the trailing plants, propagation by stem 
cuttings is most often practiced. The 
ease and safety with which uprooted 
cuttings can be mailed in polyethylene 
bags, to arrive in the freshest imag- 
inable condition, have made this the 
popular way to acquire such plants. 

Turn to page 575 
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When and How 


to Feed House Plants | L 4 L i & % 


Continued from page 557 
be used for house plants growing in ; Write for Our Free Catalog! 


ient solution. A short section of " Ap : 
rere - luti , = : Filled with information, colour plates, and the 
glass wick leads from the reservoir be- * world’s largest offering of hardy lilies. Bulbs shipped 
neath the pot through the hole in the ' at once, or in spring. We handle all importation details. 


bottom for a short distance. The end . ~ 

in the pot is unravelled and spread out. 

Plants are potted in vermiculite and — est 
are fed with a nutrient formula. Y 


Greenock Farms, Dept. H, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 











Decorate with the finest English Holly 


The finest holly from the evergreen meadows of Oregon. 
Perfect Christmas gift for friends and family. Enhance your 
holiday season with beautiful holly sprays and wreaths. Freshly 
packed and treated for lasting holiday cheer. Gift card 
enclosed or will include your own card. Selected berried holly 
sprays—#1 box, 16” x 16” x 6” $3.95; #2 box 16” x 16” 
x 10” $5.85; #3 box 16” heavily berried holly wreath 
$4.95; #4 box 16” wreath and sprays comb. #2 & #3 $9.95. 
Check or money order. ORDER TODAY! Shipped prepaid to 
arrive for Christmas by... Tore 


1250-H S.W. South Shore Bivd., Oswego, Oregon 








Aluminum plant, a recent novelty 


Tin cans painted a neutral color | Now Is the Time for... 
may be used in place of the rather ex- FALL PLANTING and shady nook. Ferns for many 

. : = . . . ents steal Pe uses. Also young Ornamental 
pensive wick-fed pots. For example, SPRING PLANNING F Trees and Shrubs for tow-cost 
tuna fish cans might be used for the home landscaping. Send 


: ith | wr now for Free Catalogue. 
ser arger ¢ § Dalanced Or 
reservolr, with larger one 1 C 7 WAKE ROBIN FARM 


them to hold the plants. Be certain to | BARTLETT GARDENS Sint Wh Midis there 


ROUTE 22 *« HAMILTON, MASS 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


“> Many kinds, to brighten a 


See Woodbury McDade Bartlett at 





make a hole in the bottom of the larger 


can. 


[The matter of repotting will be TREE WORK When Palveniaing 


greatly facilitated if the materials for 
potting are assembled well in advance renee wnes uaa Our Advertisers 
so that they are readily available when Sinden Dineen 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


a quick job has to be done. A container 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. HORTICULTURE 


of medium to large broken crocks, one 

. AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
of small ones, one of roughage, such as 
oak leaves, sphagnum or coarse sift- 


ings, plus a basket of small tools con- 
Keep AAU Your Copies of 


taining rammers of different sizes, dib- 
bers, trowel, small pruning shears, | 

scissors, fertilizers, hormodin powders, | HORTICU LITURE 
twine, measuring spoons, measuring 

cup, quart measure, pencils, labels, (aa Permanent Sinder, $2.50 
plant stakes and the like should al- 
ways be at hand. 

In addition, stack clean flower pots, g BACK NUMBERS 
upside down according to size, to be - , ' “a Now Collectors’ Items 
ready as needed. A good supply of 
basic potting compost should be mixed 
and stored in metal containers, with 
covers so the soil will not dry out. and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
Clean ash barrels and garbage cans are e ry . garden pictures; to provide inspire- 
suitable for this. Other smaller contain- | J tien in anging Power shawe. 
ers may be used for extra leafmold 























Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 





peat and sand. HORTICULTURE ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


For a more complete picture, glass 
jars, with screw tops, can be used for 
John Innes base, or whatever your fa- 
vorite organic fertilizer mixture, to be 
incorporated in the soil as needed. It is 
best not to prepare more than a bushel 
of compost, with added fertilizers, in 
advance, unless you are certain to use 
it. 





HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


[_} Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 
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PLASTIC FLOWER POTS, 
TUBS, BULB PANS 


For Remarkable Results ! ! 


Clean ... washable ... light weight less breokage.. 
leaves won'trot on edges. Three Hole Drainage. Avail- 
able in Leaf Green or White. 


POTS Matching Saucers 


$1.55 6 for $ .75 
1.85 6 for RS 
2.20 6 for 95 
2.60 6 for 95 
4.25 6 tor 
BS and ng rs 
BULB PANS ' prices as 
toced Ser Mcieon Vislote) specify style ar 
ict 6 fo STARTER POTS 3 inch 


ch 6 fo There is no choice 
ch 6 fe ; shades of mixtt 


above 


« color 
as to color 
1 2 for $1 00. 


Mini wider $2.00 postpaid 


FLORAL ART Highland Station 
Post Office Box 394-H-11 
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THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Mahonia Fortunei 12°-15 $ 8.00 
Hardy Cedar of Lebanon 2’—3 12.00 
Dwarf Hinoki Cypress 10°-12 5.00 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


Wethersfield, Conn. 


mum 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ailable (10 cen Hlouse Plan 
lrranging \ccessorte 
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245 Brimfield Road 














. TREE PEONIES 


We offer the largest selection of | 
choice Tree Peonies in the country | 


—having purchased the entire 
Tree Peony stock of famous Oberlin 
Peony no soe Write for new FREE 
colored catalogue ! 
Lovis Smirnow, Dept. H11, 85 Linden Lane 
Brookville, L. 1, N.Y 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


| 
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You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


$2.00 cach 


year 


Membership due 


GOURD BULLETIN, Pub. 3 times a year 


Include | 
Lists of Bulletins-Books sent on request 


Seeds for sale 25¢ pkt 


‘BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


publisher who offers 
royalty, national 
books. All 
tly 





authors early 
distribution, 
subjects wel- 


t coopera 
atiot higher 
and beautifully designed 
comed. Write, or send your MS dire« 
GREENWIC H i PUBI pao RS, INC. 
MR. VENABLE, 489 FIFTI AVENUE 
NI Ww vORK 17 y 


public 


illen 











Send for free sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 

Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begonias and Geraniums, Orchids, 
Unusual Gesneriads, New Winter Window Bulbs. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. 8 Moorestown, N. J. 
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When and How 
to Feed House Plants 


Continued from page 573 

Remember, also, to label every 
jar or basket of ingredients. If small quan- 
tities of one thing or another are left un- 
labeled, you will surely forget what they 
are and be forced to discard them. This is 
needless waste. 

With all the materials at hand, it is 
easy to do a professional job quickly and 
efficiently. Furthermore, you will be in- 
clined to attend to the plotting needs of 
a plant immediately rather than put it off 
indefinitely, to the great detriment of the 
plant. 

When potting plants, here are some 
points to remember. For potting up seed- 
lings and young plants in 3-inch pots, or 
smaller, little roughage over the drain- 
age hole, instead of broken crocks, is 
sufficient. For larger sizes, give considera- 
tion to drainage. The larger the pot, the 
more drainage is required, while the soil 
mixture may be coarser. 

Soil for seedlings and young plants 
should be put through a _ one-half-inch 
sieve. For larger plants, this is not neces- 
sary, unless the soil contains twigs and 
stones. Chunks of dead grass roots and 
other organic materials need only be 
broken up slightly. 

When it comes to potting plants, 
are the steps to follow: 

1. Have ready, that are a size 
larger, a size smaller and the same size as 
that containing the plant to be potted. 
Clean pots are essential and new pots 
must be soaked in water for some time 
before using. If the pot is not clean and 
time is short, wipe out the inside with a 
piece of burlap or a stiff brush to remove 
old soil that may be clinging to the sides. 


barrel, 


here 


pots 


2. After you have decided on the size 
of the pot, place a piece of old window 
screening over the drainage hole. It keeps 
worms and bugs from crawling through, 
especially when pots are sunk in the 
garden in summer. The use of the screen- 
ing also seems to improve drainage. 

3. Place a crock, concave side down, 
over the screening. Then arrange a few 
more pieces according to the size of the 
pot, around the first piece. A few small 
pieces of crock may be used to fill in the 


holes among the crocks. The next step is 


XX 


to add a layer of roughage (leaves, sphag 
num or siftings) over the crocks to keep 
the drainage from becoming clogged. 
Completely dead witch-grass roots are ex- 
cellent for this purpose. For a 6-inch pot, 
make the drainage about an inch deep 
and accordingly for larger pots. For or- 
chids and cacti, fill one-third of the pots 
with drainage material. 

Place a small amount of the appro- 
priate potting mixture on top of the 
drainage. For potting seedlings and small 
plants, fill the pots loosely with soil, make 

hole with a dibber in the center of the 
pot, insert the plant, press the soil around 
it with the thumbs and the job is done. 
Never screen the fibrous material out of a 
potting compost. The larger the pot, the 
coarser the compost. 

5. Gently knock the plant to be re- 
potted from its pot by turning it upside 
down, holding the plant between the fin- 
gers of one hand and giving the rim of 
the pot a quick tap against the edge of 
the potting bench. Several taps may be 
needed if the plant is very pot-bound. 
Old plants with many fibrous roots can be 
treated more roughly than those with fine, 
dark roots, such as azaleas. 

The ball of roots in old plants can be 
hit with the closed fist to dislodge old 
soil from the roots and to remove dead 
and unhealthy roots. Younger or less vig- 
orous plants should have the old soil 
rubbed off with the fingers, a little at a 
time, in order to disturb the roots as little 
as possible. Cut off damaged roots with a 
sharp knife. 

6. Hold the plant, with 
ball of roots in the center 
that the base of the stem is at least an 
inch below the rim of the pot. Fill in 
with soil around the plant to the top of 
the pot. Using a rammer of convenient 
size, firm the soil around the edge of the 
pot, pushing it down so that there are no 
air spaces around the roots. Then add 
more soil and ram again, finishing with a 
thump of the pot on the bench to settle 
the soil. Remember to leave an inch of 
space below the rim to hold water. 

It is usually advisable to keep house 
plants in the smallest pots possible. They 
bloom best when pot-bound, are not so 
readily water-logged and are easier to 
handle. When repotting an _ unhealthy 
plant, consider placing it in a smaller pot 
to compensate for loss of roots due to 


its diminished 


of the pot, so 


DHOOM OQOOO1 F 


A Subscription to HORTICULTURE makes an 


ideal Birthday, Anniversary or Thank-you’ 
Gift for your friends 


1 Year at 

$4.00 brings 
pleasure for 12 
months. 


2 Years 

$7.00, saving 
you $1.40 on the 
single copy price. 


2 3 Years 
$9.50, saving 
you $3.10 on the 


single copy price. 


at at 


r 
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Morticulture + 


Name 


300 Mass. Avenue - 
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overwatering, clogged drainage by earth- 
worms or other vicissitudes. 

Plants of often repotted in 
the same size pots. They make _ root 
growth slowly, and if moved to larger 
pots and perhaps overwatered they may 
soon die when the hairs are de- 
stroyed. Repotting such specimens is a 
slow and difficult undertaking. Soil must 
be worked around the with a thin 
plant label to avoid air spaces and only a 
little can be worked in at a time. Azalea 
pots, less shallow than bulb pans, are rec- 
ommended for these plants. 


azalea are 


root 


roots 


Often referred to as the watermelon 
begonia, Peperomia sandersi is a 
sturdy and easy-to-grow house plant 


Azaleas, geraniums and_chrysanthe- 
mums can withstand firm potting. On the 
other hand, begonias, annuals, primulas 
and the like prefer medium-firm potting, 
while small seedlings do better with just 
enough pressure to make contact between 
the soil and the roots. Sometimes, instead 
of repotting a plant, some of the topsoil 
removed and dressing of fresh 
If a plant was not re- 
time, such a top- 


can be 
compost applied. 
potted at the proper 
dressing makes a fair substitute. Repot- 
ting is not the answer to all plant ills 
and, more often than not, something else 
is to blame. 

When the repotting is finished, water 
the plants well with a nutrient formula. 
Place plants in a shaded spot in a shed or 
elsewhere where there is little air to keep 
foliage from wilting excessively. Do not 
water again until the soil looks slightly 
dry, but keep it moist, though not water- 
soaked. Large specimens of  abutilon, 
geranium, pineapple sage and the like 
can be dug in the fall from the garden 
with little loss of leaves or flower buds 
when handled this way. 

Plants are generally repotted when 
they start into active growth at the end 
of their resting period, which is usually in 
late winter. Repot young, actively grow- 
ing plants when the roots become 
crowded and little soil is evident when 
specimens are knocked out of their pots. 

Plants that are cut back drastically, like 
fuchsias, do not require repotting until 
new growth has started after branches 
have been cut back. The time for azal- 
eas and camellias is just after flowering is 
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past. Old plants can do without repotting 
for several years. 

House plants can be grown in plastic or 
ther types of non-porous pots. In these 
they do not dry out so quickly and, if not 
overwatered, do very well. Pots, however, 
must have an abundance of drainage and 
the potting compost must be well aerated 
with sand or cinders. 

If the oxygen supply is cut off, water 
because roots become 
functionless when respiration is _pre- 
vented. Non-porous clean and 
some are very attractive, though the gar- 
dener who is apt to overwater should not 
use them. If stand in jardinieres, 
water which collects in the bottom must 
be emptied frequently. 


absorption ceases 


pots are 


pots 


Tips on Watering 
It is not easy to give plants the re- 
quired amount of water if you are in a 
Allow enough time to look over 
collection in a leisurely man- 
ner in order to judge carefully the ones 
that really need some water. Often you 
end up watering them all, but if this 
occurs too many times, pots will 
become water-logged and some plants die. 


hurry. 
the whole 


some 


When watering a plant, give enough to 
run through the pot into the saucer. An 
excellent method is to hold the plant in a 
pail of water until no more air bubbles 
appear. After deciding that a plant is dry, 
put it in a pail of water, preferably at 
temperature, and if violent bub- 
you will know the plant is 
dry. Some gardeners prefer to tap the 
side of the pot with a wooden mallet or 
key as a test for watering. If the pot 
emits a hollow sound, water the plant. If 
the sound is dull, do not water. 

Plants in large pots require less fre- 
quent watering than those in small ones, 
which usually need daily watering. It is 
a good idea to use water at room tem- 
perature. Syringe foliage as often as pos- 
sible, since it helps the buds of woody 
plants to open, keeps foliage clean and 
the stomata, or breathing pores, open. An 
atomizer is convenient for this. 


room 
bling follows, 


Relatives of African Violets 


Continued from page 572 

Small potted plants of the most com- 
monly grown kinds are available from 
dealers at inexpensive prices, consid- 
ering the comparative scarcity of some 
of the species. 

In the case of episcias, the runners 
may be cut off and rooted or they can 
be pinned down in an adjoining pot 
and not severed from the parent plant 
until rooting takes place. The woodier 
plants, such as most columneas, can be 
rooted more successfully if half-ripe 
wood is taken rather than soft tips of 
stems. Codonanthe, as has been noted 
earlier, roots spontaneously in moist 
air. Aeschynanthus cuttings of ripened 
usually taken with only two 
leaves above the rooting 


wood are 
pairs of 
medium. 
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CACTI and SUCCULENTS . . . 
for Your Windows 


Heven I. McArp.ie, 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 


which grow in 
windows, cacti 
proportion 


F ALL PLANTS 

warm, sunny 

and succulents, in 
to their care, are the most rewarding. 
No other plants are so undemanding, 
so easy to grow or so full of surprises 
in the way they develop. Given plenty 
of sun, air and warmth, plus their 
minimum requirements of food and 
water, they will grow on year after 
vear in their same pots slowly, stead- 
ily and dependably. 

In their cacti and succu- 
lents will suddenly burst forth into 
magnificent bloom, including many 
colors and shapes. In fact, their forms 
are as varied as the imagination can 
picture them, some amusing, some as- 
tounding, some even weird. 


season, 


Tor Suei.r—lI. Kalanchoe fedtschenkoi— 
2. Opuntia grandiflora—3. Kleinia mandra- 
liscae—4. Gasteria maculata—5. Stenocac- 
tus robustus—6. Echeveria pulvinata— 
7. Peperomia obtusifolia variegata 


Seconp Snue_tr—8. Opuntia microdasys 
elongata—9. O. serpentina cristata—10. 
O. “vilis’—11. O. rufida—12. Haworthia 
truncata—13. Mammillaria elongata—14. 
Theocactus longipes—15. Opuntia santa- 
rita—16. Kalanchoe blossfeldiana—17. 
Stapelia huernia—18. Echinopsis calo- 
chlora 


Tarp Sue_r—I19. Kalanchoe blossfeldi- 
ana—20. Mammillaria crassula teres—21. 
Opuntia tephracactus glomeratus—22. O. 
erinacea forma ursina—23. O. microdasys 
albata—24. Mammillaria plumosa—25. 
Aloe variegata—26. Osmanthus illicifolius 
—27. Faucaria tigrina superba—28. Mam- 
millaria parkinsoni—29. Astrophytum myri- 
ostigma—30. Gymnocalycium venturianum 
hyb.—31. G. freidericki—32. Ferocactus 
melocactiformis.—33. Echinopsis leucor- 
hodantha—34. Puya alpestris 


Bottom SHetrF—35. Cereus species—36. 
Cephalocereus—37. Euphorbia herment- 
iana—38. Trichocereus—39. Gymnocaly- 
cium schickendantzi—40. Crassula lactea 
—41. Echinocactus sp.—42. Opuntia teres 
boliviana—43. Maihuenia—44. Haworthia 
fasciata—45. Mammillaria zeilmanniana— 
46. M. pygmaea—47. M. milticeps—48. 
M. pygmaea—49. Sanseveiria hyb.—50. 
Mammillaria perbella 


Firoor—51. Crassula argentea 
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Species of cacti and succulents are 
divided into many groups, although 
each has a common characteristic that 
distinguishes it from the many others. 
Stenocacti, for instance, have thin, 
wavy ribs, with heavy thorns and a 
profusion of flowers in the early spring. 
I have one that each Easter wears a 
circlet of roses about its crown. 


Mammillarias, on the other hand, 


are smaller globes, often multiplying 
into great clusters. Each is covered with 


some 


a protecting shield of spines, 
and 


white, others yellow, red, gray 
black. Some have spines so fine and 
densely interlocked that they hide the 
plant below, while others have stout, 
curved spines, with wicked little fish 
hooks at the tips that can really claw. 


In others, the spines are fine, like 
hair, and a particular one has “feath- 
ers”. Many have stars of radia spines 
and are called pin-cushions, with good 
reason. They bloom at all seasons of 
the year and can give an almost con- 
tinuous display. The fruits, which last 
for months, are bright red and have a 
festive look. 

Coryphanthas differ from mammil- 
larias because of grooved nipples, larger 
flowers and green fruits that are rather 
sticky. The fascinating barrel cactus, 
echinocactus, one of the oldest in culti- 
vation, was described and classified in 
1827. It is as diverse as its range, 
which extends from the Canadian bor- 
der to Patagonia, the home of some of 

Turn to page 581 
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HIS ATTRACTIVE arrangement by Mrs. Louise B. Fisher of Colonial Williamsburg proves that a dried arrange- 
ment can be both artistic and full of lively color. With many gardeners, the concept still remains that the dried 
bouquet is made up of dull and uninteresting plant material, gathered hastily during the autumn months, and bunched 
together in a colorless mass. Although the time to gather flowers is during their prime, before they go to seed, gardens, 
fields and woods still offer a variety of dried flower heads, seed pods, berries and foliages that can be hung and cured 
before used in arrangements to suit your needs. 


Your own garden is the first place in which to start, while those of friends will doubtless have additional material 
—colored leaves of oaks and other trees, berries of viburnums, firethorn, euonymus and other shrubs, seed pods of 
sourwood, caryopteris, Japanese tree lilac and many others as well as celosias, calendulas and flowers not yet nipped 
by frosts. It is also possible to purchase dried materials from florists, and some of the more common kinds include 
strawflowers, statice, Chinese lanterns and pepper berries, not to mention the wide variety of tropical leaves and 
pods that can be used to add an exotic flavor to the composition. Bold leaves of tropical plants, some circular, some 
pointed, others triangular, are dramatic in themselves and particularly suitable in the contemporary interiors of ranch 


type houses. 


Where can dried bouquets be used? Mantels and tables in sitting rooms are ideal places, while they will pep up 
niches and alcoves and make them gay. The top of the television set offers a challenge, and this arrangement can be 
changed periodically to prevent it from getting monotonous. The front entrance to the house presents one of the best 
possibilities, because there the winter arrangement can be seen and enjoyed by visitors as they enter and leave. Small 
bouquets can be made and given to friends, who will cherish them as cheery gifts that can be placed on tables 
throughout the house. As a form of decoration, dried bouquets are not costly, and no matter what the initial invest- 
ment, they are a permanent feature that gives so much in return. And when spring comes and it is time to dismantle 
the bouquet, much of the material can be packed and stored for use again in new and different compositions to de- 
light you another season. Remember, too, that the dried bouquet is composed of real plants and does not represent 
artificial flowers or leaves, which to the real, down-to-earth gardener hold little lasting appeal. 








Bouquets in the Grand Style 


An Interview with Louise B. Fisher of Colonial Williamsburg 


OR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS, 
visitors to Colonial Williamsburg 
have marvelled at the exquisitely 

wrought bouquets—resembling  tapes- 
tries from the Near East—which adorn 
the restored houses of this renowned 
town. So important a feature are these 
bouquets that they have become an 
integral part of the elegant rooms of 
the Governor's Palace, the George 
Wythe House, the Brush-Everard 
House and other dwellings and_build- 
ings that constitute this quaint and 
picturesque 18th century capital of 
colonial Virginia. 

Visitors who have seen these opulent 
bouquets may not know that they were 
originated and fashioned by Mrs. 
Louise B. Fisher, who for 23 years be 
fore her retirement arose early each 
morning and started her day’s work 
by adding, to the lovely rooms at 
Williamsburg, warmth and color which 
only living flowers can impart. 

Flower arrangers are familiar with 
her unique book, “An Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Garland”, with its handsome color 
plates of both living and dried bou- 
quets and its simple, easy-to-follow 
text on how to go about making the 
fascinating bouquets. 


A Charming Garden 


Mrs. Fisher’s radiant charm and her 
infectious enthusiasm for flowers are a 
dominating characteristic of her per- 
sonality. Sitting in the cool shade of an 
apple tree in her old-fashioned Wil- 
liamsburg garden, behind the tiny 
Scrivener House, in which she enjoys 
a life right residency, she began: 
“Everyone tells me my garden looks 
like me, and I hope so, because I be- 
lieve a garden should be a reflection of 
oneself. Before I started, I had in mind 
simply an old-fashioned garden. With 
the kind help of Mr. Alden Hopkins, 
Resident Architect of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, this is what I _ have 
achieved.” 

And unbelievably gay and colorful 
and casual was this long and narrow 
garden—remindful of grandmother’s of 
yestervear—that measures roughly 250 
by 50 feet. Enclosed by a white fence, 
in the manner of all Williamsburg gar- 
dens, there is on the left, as you enter, 
a six-foot wide border, that runs the 
entire length of the yard. 

Along it is a brick walk, typical of 
old-fashioned gardens, while on the 
other side are two shorter borders or 
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beds, all of which were literally spill- 
ing with the blooms of peonies, bearded 
iris (“they are my favorites’, she con- 
fessed), coral-bells, columbines, sweet 
william, johnny-jump-ups, lemon day- 
lilies and blue phlox in happy abun- 
dance. 

On the other side of the flower- 
bordered brick path is a lawn contain- 
ing two plots that constitute the “kitch 
en garden” in which were growing peas, 
tomatoes, broccoli, lettuce, parsley and 
other vegetables. These kitchen gardens, 
formal in layout, like the flower gar 
dens, small and large, were an essential 
part of each garden, and Mrs. Fisher 
is as proud of this feature in her gar- 
den as she is of her colorful borders. 


Inherent Love of Plants 


Small, white-haired, with friendly 
brown eyes that reveal a zest for living, 
Mrs. Fisher came to Williamsburg in 
1930, when her husband was appoint- 
ed Professor of Modern Languages at 
William and Mary College. “Old tim- 
ers still laugh at me”, she _ related, 
“when they recall that I came here 
with one truck load of furniture and 
two trucks full of plants from my 
Asheville, North Carolina, garden. 

“At that time, when only the Ra- 
leigh Tavern open, | asked 
to be hostess and arrange the flowers, 
because everyone knew I loved them 
so. That I did with great pleasure, 
with no attempt at authenticity, using 
whatever I could gather, until one day 
I received a letter from a woman who 
said that the dahlias and grapefruit | 
used in my compositions were not 18th 
century and, therefore, not authentic. 
Of course, she was right. 

“That started me on research and 
from 1933 to 1936 I delved into all 
kinds of old books and manuscripts to 
find out what flowers were planted in 
Williamsburg gardens and how they 
were used for indoor decoration. There 
were several references to the plants, 
but for the compositions I had to rely 
on prints and paintings of the period. 
Out of this came my book, which | 
wrote because I was so fascinated by 
all this and thought that others would 
be too. Nowadays, flower shows have 
classes in the arrangement section for 
what are known as Williamsburg ar- 
rangements.” 

For 23 years, six days a week, small 
but lively Mrs. Fisher used to rise at 
five o'clock in the morning to start 


was was 


her day’s work. Six o’clock would find 
her in the cutting garden with her 
assistant, who helped her gather the 
great masses of flowers and foliage. He 
brought them to her workshop in the 
Palace, where she had no conveniences 
and even drew water from a well, as in 
the days of old. On Wednesdays and 
Saturdays there were complete changes, 
but daily she freshened her bouquets, 
or “patched” them as she aptly ex- 
pressed it. 

The flowers used were those that 
research showed were grown in the 
gardens of the period. In the spring, 
there were daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
peach, pear and apple blossoms, lilacs, 
dogwood, redbud, wall flowers and col- 
umbines. Summer brought roses, peo- 
nies, larkspur, phlox, butterfly weed, 
bee-balm, daylilies, hydrangea, poppy, 
snapdragon, coreopsis, zinnias and 
crape myrtle. Late summer and fall 
offered a colorful abundance—gladio- 
lus, sunflowers, goldenrod, cockscomb, 
calendulas, sternbergia and all the gai- 
ety and wealth of the foliages, berries 
and fruits of the harvest season. 


Conditioning Is Important 


In handling and arranging flowers, 
this expert offers the following hints. 
The best time to cut the blooms is in 
the cool of the early morning or the 
evening. Then plunge them into deep 
water and keep there for several hours 
to harden. With flowers that bleed, 
like hydrangeas, poppies and dahlias, 
insert the ends of the stems in hot 
water for three to five minutes before 
placing them in water. The purpose is 
to keep the sap in the stems and pre- 
vent its loss. 

To make flowers last longer, Mrs. 
Fisher has used preservatives and found 
them helpful, but she feels that if 
fresh flowers are used and hardened 
properly they will last a long time. To 
hold flowers in position, she used vari- 
ous kinds of holders known as frogs. 
“Pin holders I despise,” she added with 
emphasis, “because they're cruel to the 
flowers. And when it comes to arrang- 
ing, I advise those interested to study 
the compositions of the flower prints 
of the day. Many have wonderful lines, 
including the Hogarth curve popularly 
used today. 

“When I make a bouquet, I start 
with the tallest flower or branch at the 
back. Then I begin to outline the 

Turn to page 580 
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Mrs. Fisher arranges an 18th century dried bouquet using both garden and wild plants 


Bouquets in Grand Style 
Continued from page 579 


curves, but keep these natural and 
graceful, in the elegant manner that repre- 
sented 18th century designs. If the vase is 
tall, I use some stems or branches in it 
to hold the flowers in place and then 
build around the first flowers after they 
are secured. 

Heavy flowers are usually placed at the 
base, but not always, as flower prints by 
great masters often show. Fruits I use 
only in the dining rooms, and accessories, 
with any composition, are kept at a mini- 
mum. Otherwise, I think they detract. 
Flowers that are short-lived are inserted 
last, so that they can be easily taken out 
and replaced by others when I go around 
patching.” 

What happens when winter comes to 
Williamsburg? For her dricd compositions 
this charming lady has become even better 
known. Executed in the same manner of 
elegance, they are as vivid in their color- 
ing as live bouquets, and from November 
March, when the first Cornelian 

crocus and daffodils begin to 
these marvelously woven compo- 
sitions decorate the rooms at Williams- 
burg, reminding one that all the 
offer their rich and varied contributions. 

“I wish more home owners would try 
these winter bouquets”, Mrs. Fisher con- 
tinued, “because they are really colorful 
and it is so much fun gathering the ma- 
terial from early spring through the late 
fall. To dry the flowers one only needs a 
dry, airy room that can be darkened to 
prevent colors from fading. Gather the 
flowers when in their prime of bloom (not 
when they are beginning to pass) and 
hang upside down in bunches to dry. 

“Through the seasons I gather and use 
globe amaranth, straw flowers, cockscomb, 
white and yellow yarrow, blue and scarlet 
sage or salvia, sea lavender, joe-pye-weed, 
hydrangea, honesty, boneset, pearly ever- 
lasting, goldenrod, plus many kinds of 


until 
cherry, 
bloom, 


seasons 


berries, cattails, grasses and seed pods, 
as well as ferns which are pressed.” 

What also gives these winter bouquets 
their deep, rich colors are the colored 
leaves gathered in the autumn when they 
are full of sap and pressed between news- 
papers until thoroughly dry. Flat branches 
and care should be taken to keep 
that it does not 
magnolia leaves 
magnolia of 
glycerin 


are best, 
each leaf 
touch another. 
that handsome evergreen 
southern gardens—are given the 
treatment. Branches are placed in a solu- 
tion of one-third glycerin and two-thirds 


separate so 


Bullbay 


water for about six weeks. After this, 
they can be used for two to three years. 
The same can be done with beech, 
though the leaves become darker. When 
ready to put the material together, place 


sand in container and insert stems in it. 

When Mrs. Fisher retired she found it 
more painful than she had anticipated. 
“I felt, in fact, that I had left a part 
of myself behind as I walked out of the 
Palace on that last day after all those 
long years”, she mused. 

And indeed she did, 
to Colonial Williamsburg—and to poster- 
itvy—something it didn’t have, which has 
now become an integral part of it—the 
elegant, the gracious, the graceful, the 
sumptuous 18th century bouquet. For that 
alone she will always be remembered. G.T. 


for she bequeathed 





Brought Up-to-date 
Cirrus Fruits. By H. Harold Hume. The 

Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 444 

pp. $10.50. 

Dr. Hume's book, “The 
Citrus Fruits’, has been a guide 
by southern fruit growers for 30 
Many changes in growing and marketing 
methods have come about, however, and 
this completely revised edition has taken 
all of them into account. Although titled 
simply “Citrus Fruits”, it is the same 
book brought up to date. The _ illustra- 
tions number 213 and add much to the 
value of a very useful work. 
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Cacti and Succulents 
Continued from page 576 


the loveliest kinds, with flowers in 
many colors and hues and petals as 
fragile as old China silk. 

In size, coryphanthas vary from a 
walnut to an orange in pot culture, 
but in time will become as large as a 
barrel. Globular or cylindric plants, 
with few or many ribs, have tops filled 
with wool, which persistently clothes 
the fruits and flower stalks. All have 
regular wheel-shaped flowers of strik- 
ing beauty. 

One of the strangest divisions of this 
is the ariocarpus or living rocks, an ex- 
tremely slow growing group, with horny 
tubercles, a tough, leathery — skin, 
through which the green beneath ap- 
pears lightly, and a mass of wool on 
top of plants that enfold the buds. So 
slow growing are these that my Ario- 
carpus fissuratus has been two years 
getting ready to bloom. 

“Chin” cacti, the rose plaid (Gym- 
nocalycium “friederichi’) is a dainty, 
bright banded copper and cream plant, 
only two inches tall, that blooms almost 
monthly from April to October, pro 
ducing a large, heavy, pink, ray-pet- 
aled flower at the top. 


Purity of Form 


\strophytums are even interesting 
when not in bloom. Astrophytum orna- 
tum, the star, is handsomely flecked 
with myriads of snowflakes on its ribs. 
\. myriostigma, the Bishop's Cap, is 
satisfying in the purity of its form, 
but when a large, golden daisy sud- 
denly perches on one shoulder it looks 
almost too jaunty! 

Pelecyphora aselliformis, a real odd 
ity, is also rather rare. Related to mam- 
millarias, it bears no resemblance to 
them. Columnar in form, to 11% inches 
high, it is gray-green, with a white 
starfish asleep on the crown. 

Opuntias make up one of my fa- 
vorite groups. These are the prickly 
pears found from the west to the east 
coast in the United States and south 
through South America to the Straits 
of Magellan. In Mexico, the fruits are 
sold in markets, and in California, as 
much as 20 carloads are shipped yearly 
to Italian markets. In Texas, many a 
rancher has pulled his stock through a 
drought by singeing the spines of the 
pads and feeding to hungry cattle. 

Opuntias have exquisite _ brilliant 
flowers, with silken petals. Of easiest 
culture, they must be controlled by 
reasonably poor soil and dryness, other- 
wise, they will become rampant and 
form a prickly mat. 

The golden Opuntia grandiflora, O. 
santa-rita and O. elata are familiar 
prickly pears. Less known are the 
crested O. serpentina, which ripples 
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and undulates, O. “vilis,” a charming 
small, red-haired tree up to four inches 
tall, and Angel Wings (O. microdasys), 
a dainty plant, whiteglocides (com- 
pletely spineless), that branches freely 
and remains dwarf and fresh looking. 

The Paper Spined O. tephrocactus 
glomeratus has ribands of white, soft 
spines, while the similar, though larger, 
O. turpini has joints as large as an egg, 
as well as longer ribands of brown. 
Few believe that the pereskia is a true 
cactus, yet it is, in spite of its waxy, 
lemon-scented leaves. 

Other kinds include ferocacti, lobivias, 
cereus, espostoas and epiphyllums, where 
we begin to cross over into succulent 
territory. Epiphyllums, known also as or- 
chid cacti have “leaves” that are long, 
sometimes flat, triangular or winged in 
four segments. All are softly toothed 
along the edges, and the large flowers 
range from white through pink, violet, 
red, orange and combinations of these. 
There are no true yellows or blues, 
though there are many purples. 

Hybridizers have developed 
lovely varieties, and if you have a 
porch facing east, south or west, you 
might try a row of these on the floor, 
training the leaves upright on three-foot 
stakes. These are not desert cacti, but 
forest and jungle plants, that range from 
Central America to Brazil and Peru. 

3ecause they grow in organic matter in 
the crotches of pines and oaks, they en- 
joy a cooler atmosphere than their des- 
ert cousins, as well as a little overhead 
shade and fresh air. Provide a humusy 
potting mixture and do not allow to go 
too dry. 


many 
sun- 


Bewildering Succulents 

The succulents present almost the same 
bewildering diversity as the cacti, includ- 
ing euphorbias, kleinias, stapelias, gaste- 
rias, agaves, aloes, haworthias, lithops, 
sedums, echeverias, crassulas, kalanchoes 
and others. They are called succulents be- 
cause their leaves and stems are juicy 
and have been modified by nature to be 
storehouses of water to tie the plants 
over the long, dry periods of their native 
desert or brushland. Many come from 
South Africa and Mexico, though they 
are found all over the world where simi- 
lar conditions prevail. 

\lthough there are some 300 species of 
cuphorbias for collectors, most of us are 
familiar only with E. splendens, the 
crown-of-thorns. Kleinias have stiff stems, 
closely set with pencil-like leaves, some- 
times smooth and blue, sometimes cov- 
cred with white felt. 

Stapelias are the starfishes, over 100 
species, almost all having thick, softly- 
toothed leaves, either smooth or furred. 
These bear five-pointed stars, from one 
to eighteen inches across, variously up- 
holstered in exotic combinations of plush, 
silk, feathers and furs in many unbelieva- 
ble colors. Only they have to be admired 
from a distance, because they are carrion- 
flavored. 

Gasterias are easily grown, long-lived 
plants, with spotted leaves enfolding a 
long, slender stalk, which bears, in mid- 
winter, a loose raceme of gold or red 

Turn to page 585 


for your Caanlite winter 


“Garden Under Glass’ 


You can step into summer every day 
of the year when you step into your 
Everlite Aluminum Greenhouse. There 
is nothing so satisfying to the dyed- 
in-the-wool flower grower. 
Famous Everlite features: 
© Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
© Strong, light; rustproof aluminum alloy 
© Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
© Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
© Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
@ Full line of Everlite accessories 
Model B4 shown, $276.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder H117 


Aluminum 


, Vue. 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohie 








EVERLITE 
ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 
(See SEPT. ''3 Months in a Greenhouse") 


Represented by 
NEW ENGLAND 
GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 


Route 3, Hanover, Mass., Phone: Taylor §-2545 


Write for Booklet H-57 
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English Holly idea for Christmas 
Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own home 
decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality. Long branches 
carefully selected for perfection, filled with bright scarlet 


berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated so berries and leaves 
will not drop during holidays. 
Packed in gift boxes (Shipped prepaid) 
No. 1 box 20 x 9 x 4 $3.00; No. 2 
box 24 x 10 x 4% $3.95: No. 3 box 
30 x 12 x 6% $7.0C; Semple box $1.50 


Send for illustrated folder 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
BOX 5076-H PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
581 








MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall, Detroit, Michigan 


Mas. Liovy L. Hucues, Executive Secretary 
Christmas t memberships entered by Nov. 
20th will receive the January 1958 issue of 


Horticut Ki 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 8:00 P.M. 
Ford Auditorium 
st $1.50 per round trip tick ‘A 
ing Ice Ag in which Rutherford 
» Admiral Donald B. Macmillan in 
Zowdoin to within ten degrees of 
» find the remains of a prehistoric 
Discover the pygmy Arctic 
e Birth of an Iceberg! 


BOOK DAYS IN THE LIBRARY 


rHIRD WEDNESDAY OF EACH MONTH 


“Winter Green” 
on and Con- 
4-8, Detroit 


torica useum. Schedules on request trom 


Our 1957 « 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 2, 8:00 P.M. 
of exhibition and receptior honoring 
suls, chairmen and exhibitors 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 2:00 P.M. 
tings Outside our Christmas 
H. O hittemore, chairman 
mdscape Architecture, Uni 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 2:00 P.M. 
$1.50 Make Your Own Merry Christmas,” 
nne Wertsner Wood. Sponsored by the Indian 

lage Branct Woman's National Farm and 

Garden Association. Tickets at this office 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 11:00 A.M. 
demonstratio Mrs. William 
one come all! 
Christmas Decorations Workshops 
Detroit Garden Center 


Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Christmas Greens Show 

“A Festival of Carols” is the theme of 
the Christmas Greens Exhibition to be 
sponsored by the National Capital Gar- 
den Club League at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C., December 
10-16. 

The Exhibition, which -is the League's 
Yuletide gift to the nation’s capital, will 
feature decorated balsam _ fir __ trees, 





wreaths, evergreen kissing balls and _ ar- 
rangements for tables, mantels, doorways 
and windows, as well as decorations which 
will carry out the themes of favorite 
Christmas carols. 

Classes will illustrate song lines from 
“We Three Kings”, “Gather Round the 
Christmas Tree”, “Lullaby, My Little 
Son”, “Oh, Come All Ye Faithful”, “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing” and others. The 
Exhibition is free to the public. 




















The Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


GLOBAL TOUR FOR 
ARMCHAIR GARDENERS 


1957-58 WINTER SERIES 
OF ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
All Lectures at Horticultural Hall 
Tuesday, November 12, 8:00 p.m. 
Exploring for Plants in Japan. Dr. John 
Creech, Glenn Dale, Maryland 
Thursday, December 12, 2:30 p.m. 
Christmas Plants and Decorations. Allen 
W. Hixon, Worcester Horticultural So 
ciety. 
Thursday, January 9, 8:00 p.m. 
European Holiday. George Taloumis, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Saturday, January 18, 2:30 p.m. 
The Pageant of the Trees. Olivia L. Ure, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 
Thursday, February 6, 8:00 p.m. 
Orchids Around the World. Gordon W. 
Dillon, American Orchid Society. 
Tuesday, February 18, 8:00 p.m. 
Longwood Gardens, Horticultural Won 


derland. Dr. Walter H. Hodge, Long- 


wood Gardens. 
Free to Members 
(Membership Certificate Required) 


Non-members 75¢ each lecture 





Mr. Georce R. Crark, President 


Chrysanthemum Show 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, with the cooperation of the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
Foundation and the Philadelphia 
Branch of the National Association 
of Gardeners, will sponsor the 
1957 Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show, Nov. 8-9-10. The hours will 
be Friday, 8th—2 P.M. to 9 P.M.; 
Saturday, 9th—10 a.m. to 9 
p.M.; Sunday, 10th—1!2 noon to 
5 p.m. This exhibition will be held 
in the Field House, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. The Show 
committee is headed by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Weber, Chairman, and 
Mr. Harry Wood, Co-Chairman. 
Schedules may be obtained from 
the office of the Society. 


House Plant Display 

On November 19, 20, 21 there 
will be a display of House Plants 
by Mrs. Ernesta Ballard of Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. Hours will be 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Mrs. Ernesta Ballard is 
one of the group of distinguished 
horticulturists who lecture for the 
Society. Her new book on house 
plants will be published in the 
near future. 


Annual Meeting 
Open only to members, the An- 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mrs. E. PacGe ALLINSON, Secretar) 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN StyER, Treasurer 


nual Meeting of the Society will 
be held in the Society Rooms, 
Wednesday, Nov. 20 at 2:30 p.m. 
\t this time, election of members 
of the Council will be held in ac- 
cordance with the provisions in the 
Bylaws. The terms of the members 
of the Council shall be for three 
years or until their successors are 
elected. Nominations to the Coun- 
cil have been made by the Nomi- 
nating Committee as follows: Mrs. 
E. Page Allinson, Dr. John B. 
Carson, Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., Mr. 
William Clarke Mason, Mr. Fred- 
erick W. G. Peck, Mrs. Walter 
Rebmann, Mr. Richard H. L. Sex- 
ton, Miss Estelle L. Sharp, Mr. 
William H. Weber, Mr. John G. 
Williams. 

Additional nominations may be 
made in writing by 15 members 
of the Society. If none is made, an 
election by ballot will not be neces- 
sary, and the above names will be 
presented for election at the An- 
nual Meeting. If additional nomi- 
nations are received, the Secretary 
shall cause ballots to be printed 
and distributed to members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting, 
when a vote will be taken. In 
counting votes, a plurality will 
elect. Voting by proxy shall not be 
allowed. 
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Red Rose Rent Day 

Svend Poulsen, head of the 
Nursery at Kvistgaard, Denmark, 
introducer of the well known roses Else 
Poulsen, Poulsen’s Bedder and Irene of 
Denmark, was guest of honor at the Red 
Rose Rent Day ceremonies conducted 
by the Conard-Pyle Co., growers of Star 
Roses, at West Grove, Penna., September 7. 

On this occasion, three new roses devel- 
oped by Francis Meilland, creator of the 
rose Peace, who was unable to be present, 
were introduced. These are the white 
hvbrid tea, White Knight, the lavender 
floribunda, Lavender Girl, and the yellow 
hybrid tea, Sunlight. 


Poulsen 
and 


Garden Writers Honored 

Mr. John W. Johnston, garden editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
his wife, Betty Blossom, garden editor 
and writer, were recently presented 
special awards by the Board of Directors 
of the International Flower Show of New 
York for their contributions to the field 
of horticulture. 

Mr. Johnston’ received the Inter- 
national Flower Show Gold Medal plus 
$1000 for “his reportorial excellence in 
interpreting flower shows to the public”. 
Miss Blossom was awarded the _Inter- 
national Flower Show Trophy, a silver 
bowl, for “her many contributions to the 
field of horticulture as an editor and 
writer”. 


Iris Society Awards 

Mrs. F. P. Lowry, Newton, Mass., was 
the 1957 winner of the top iris award, the 
Dykes Memorial Medal, for her iris Violet 
Harmony. Others to receive outstanding 
awards were Mrs. Alex Smith, Shreve- 
port, La., the Mary Swords Debaillon for 
Blue Chip; E. L. Hodson, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., the Caparne Award for Path of Gold; 
H. P. Sass, Omaha, Nebr., the Eric Nies 
Award for Sunny Day. 

As a result of the 1957 Popularity Poll 
conducted annually to determine the 100 
most popular varieties, the following 20 
the highest: 1. Truly Yours 2. 
Birthday 3. Mary Randall 4. 
5. Blue Sapphire 6. First Vio- 
let 7. Argus Pheasant 8. Ola Kala 9. 
Sable Night 10. Pierre Menard 11. Vio- 
let Harmony 12. Pinnacle 13. Elmohr 
14. Limelight 15. Chivalry 16. Lady 
Mohr 17. Inca Chief 18. New Snow 
19. Blue Rhythm 20. Frances Craig. 


scored 
Happy 
Palomino 


Lecture on Japan 

Dr. John L. Creech, horticulturist at 
the U. S. Plant Introduction Garden, 
Glenn Dale, Md., will open the winter 
series of lectures of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society with an illustrated 
talk, “Exploring for Plants in Japan”, at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Nov. 12, at 
8 p.m. Dr. Creech, who made two plant 
exploration trips to Japan, will take us to 
many of the islands of Japan, where 


entire mountain-sides are covered with 
azaleas, and will tie in his plant collect- 
ing with the life of the Japanese people. 
The lecture is free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society who 
present their membership certificate at 
the door. Fee for non-members is 75¢. 


Lecture on South Africa 

“Flora and Fauna of South Africa” is 
the title of the lecture, illustrated with 
color slides, to be given by Mrs. Reginald 
tuggles-Gates at the November 14 meet- 
ing of the Bay Colony Garden Club at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, at 1:45 p.m. 

Mrs. Ruggles-Gates, who traveled with 
her husband, started at the Cape of 
Good Hope and ended her journey of 
the dark continent. with a trip down the 
Nile River. She will show pictures, how- 
ever, of the plant and animal life, as 
well as the people of southern Africa. 

Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, president of the 
Bay Colony Garden Club, invites mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society to attend the lecture. Guests are 
asked to show membership certificates. 


Across the Ocean 

Dear Editor—Since I am engaged in the 
horticultural trade, I would like very 
much to correspond with some interested 

horticulturist in the United States. 
—ALEx CooPER 
577 Gt. Northern Rd. 
Aberdeen, Scotland 





Magic of “Uncle John” 


Continued from page 564 


It is said of “Uncle John” that he 
would often go out into the country 
and walk along a stream until he came 
to a brook. Returning to the park, he 
would try to reproduce what he had 
seen. He is especially enshrined in the 
heart of every child, for it was he that 
said, “There'll be no ‘Keep Off the 
Grass’ signs in my park.” 

Golden Gate Park, with its grassy 
stretches, forested hills and flower 
gardens, interlaced with winding road- 
ways, bridal paths and foot trails, all 
came from the magic touch of “Uncle 
John.” It is something wrought by hu- 
man hands out of nothing more sub- 
stantial than a dream and a faith—a 
sylvan retreat, where the air is filled 
with forest sounds. 

This enchanting woodland has been 
so designed as to be attractive in all 
seasons of the year. “Uncle John’s” 
magic touch is shown in the grouping 
and harmonious associations of texture, 
color and: form, and in the creation of 
a place where people can gather freely 
without restrictions. 

Thousands of rare orchids attract 
untold thousands of visitors every year, 
as do the magnolias in the early spring. 
In early March the color parade is led 
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by the flowering cherry trees on the 
edge of middle lake. Later in the spring, 
in May, America’s largest rhododen- 
dron collection bursts into bloom. The 
range and intensity of color is incred- 
ible, even after you have seen it. 

There are groves of eucalyptus and 
conifers, shaded glens, hillsides blank- 
eted with yellow chrysanthemums, vio- 
lets, poppies and snapdragons. Rhodo- 
dendrons comprise more than 300 
kinds, including some from Thibet, In- 
dia and Siberia. There are yellow 
daisies from South Africa and fuchsias 
from Mexico and Peru. 


Grow Your Own 


Be Your Own NurseryMan. By 
Scharff. M. Barrows & Co. Inc., 
York, N. Y. 223 pp. $3.50. 
There are several ways of establishing 

a home nursery, as Mr. Scharff explains. 

Trees and shrubs of desired kinds may 

be purchased as very small plants, when 

the cost will also be small. Similar plants 
may be dug where they are growing wild, 
though they will not be as good. Most 
shrubs and a few trees may be grown 
from cuttings, a very satisfactory method. 

Layering and grafting will also provide 

stock, and, of course, trees and shrubs 

may be grown from seed. 

This is a brief summary of the material 
which the author deals with at length, 
showing the reader just how to proceed, 
whatever methods he may choose to use. 


Robert 
New 





The PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY Invites ALL 


Who Are Interested in Gardens 


TO MEMBERSHIP 


/ , 
ealuring 


Free Tickets to Exhibitions 
Garden Visits 

Horticultural Advice 
Circulating Library 
Subscription to HORTICULTURE 


® 


YEARLY FEE: $5.00 
Also 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
389 Suburban Station Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Phone: Rittenhouse 6-8352 
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JOHNSON BROS., Box 74 


~~ BROMELIADS 


BROMELIADS — Tropical Air 
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interesting and easy to grow have Sp 
price list. FANTASTI( GARDENS, 9550 8. W 
Miami 56, Florida 
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offering name 
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BULBS & PLANTS 
DELIVERED FREE TO YOUR DOOR by Parcel Post. 100 
best showy or is in Aerides, Cymbidiums, (ypripediums, 
and Vandas Labelled at $35.00 mily; half 
t $18.00 on juarter collection at $10.00 only. 
and Liliums in 50 different kinds 
$14.00 and quarter 
offered above 


fresh seeds of 


ng bulbs, Tuber 
at $25.00 onl half collectior 

tion at $8.00 onl All bulbs and plants 
flowering size. Seeds 

Giant Double Gerbera Hybrids at $8.00 per 1,000; $30.00 per 
75.00 per 50,000 seeds. Single 
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1,000; $35.00 per 10,000 and $105.00 per 
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guaranteed full 


5,000; $55.00 per 
Gerberas at $5.00 1 
59.000 seed De ered free b Aj 
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able MOUNT VIEW GARDENS Kalimpor i, India 

; BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

JOIN FLORIDA'S w e int ction service, ‘personal and 

confidential. Write today EE sealed particulars 

TROPIC CLUB, Box 4747-WW, Miami Beach 41, Florida 

— PER ACRE FULL PRICE. 5-Acre Tracts. Ideal specula- 
nvestment. Easy monthly payments. Free booklet 


LAND, 2325 N. W. 27th Avenue, Miami, Florida 
tte CACTUS — 
IDEAL INDOORS OR OUT — 12 cacti, or 12 succulents, or 


a mixture. $2.00 ppd., named, instructions. NAT'L CACTUS 
Sl cc 1 A NT CLUB, ox 583, La Puente, California 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

RARE HOUSE PLANTS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS: Send 

ped self-addressed envelope for special Xmas Price List 
Ml RRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 

EVERGREENS 
EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS in baby 
sizes. Send card now for Spring Catalog ready in January 
G GR I N RIDG E NURSERY, Madison 6, Ohio 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES _ 


EVERYTHING FOR FLOWER ‘COMPOSITION — bases 
books, containers, dried materials ew 32 page catalog 
10¢). FLORAL ART, Highland Station, Post Office Box 394, 
H2, Springfield, Massacht usetts 


poner ya — EQUIPMENT | or flower arrange- 
st prices. Free illustrated catalog. 
SERVI E, H-11, Hawthorne, New 


Free wholesale and 
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ment and co 
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York 


"BIDDLE. 


“GERANIUMS 


Finest varietics. Many novelties 


237 ZONAL GERANIUMS. 
MILLER, 280 West Por 


Dwarfs. Catalog 10¢. HOLMES (¢ 
tola Avenue, Los Altos, C alifornia 


GLADIOLUS 


GLADIOLUS DIGGING PRICE LIST read 
Emperor Tulips. WOODSIDE Gil (DIO! Us 
. Webster, New York 


“get one. Also 


GAR- 





RE k NHOI SE 5, 


GREENHOUSES 


REDWOOD. 9 x 12’ 9” Sturdi-Built Greenhouse, everything 
nplete bove foundation including glass, onl 
delivered. STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSE CO., 

5. W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland, Oregor 


11304 


HERBS 


HERB COOK BOOK, 378 pages. Oregon Herb Society. Third 
Edition. Tested recipes. Pl ao aid. MABEL 
JOHNSON, 906 8. W ( eg 


HOLLY 
FROM OREGON'S ROLLING ORCHARDS come lustrous 


green holly sprays heavy with brilliant scarlet berries. Gift 
packaged in white box printed with holly sprays in natural 
colors. A lovely, appreciated Christmas remembrance, or 
generous sup} ly for your own decorations. On direct shipments 
tor ~ ients 7 cards supplied gratis. Two pound box $2.95 

Osta Check or money order. No COD. ANN 
Hil I “BROOK, acne 13, Oregon. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


jusT PRINTED ouR FIRST PRICE L LIST. | Geraniums, 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Herbs, Ivies, unusual and well known 
house p THE COUNTRY GREENHOUSE, Cook Hill 


Road, Danielson, Connecticut 


INDIAN CORN 
USE INDIAN CORN DECORATIONS for fall and winter. 


Arranger’s kit contains three fine ears in many sb cot of _ 
yjlue, and yellow. Includes instructions ne f 
arranging. $2.00 from HARDY’S GARDE N SP E( “TAL TH S, 
P 0. Box 86, Ithaca, New York 

INDIAN ORCHIDS 
SPECIAL POST FREE COLLECTION for Xmas Gift. 12 
different large flowering Dendrobiums, $9.00. 12 different large 
flowering Cymbidiums, $12.00. 50 in 25 different large flowering 
Orchids, $25.00. THE SURYA NURSERY, Post Rhenock, 
Sikkim, India 


BUY YOUR INDIAN ORCHIDS FROM: HIMALAYAN 
FLORAL FARMS, P. 0. Rhenock, Sikkim, India 2. 12 differ- 
ent Showy Orchids, $9.00; 24 in 12 different Dendrobiums 
$16.00; 24 in 12 different Cymbidium, $20.00; 100 in 25 dif- 

rent Orchids, Interesting Botanical Varieties, $25.00. All 
flowering size plants 








LILIES 

FORMOSANUM (Hardy bulblets, dozen $1; 100 $5; 500 
$22.50 aw Large, tall, white, fragrant, trumpet. H. ROY 
MOSNAT, Rt. 4, Box 627, Miami 56, Florida. 


ce “MAGAZINES 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


MUSHROOMS - 


GROW MUSHROOMS ON LOGS with our Japancee shi - 
take spawn, $3.00 postpaid. Domestic spawn plus newest 
manureless growing methods, $1.00 postpaid. Books for mush- 
room growers, hunters. Free Circular, gladly. LU XHORT, 641 
South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey. 


ver ORCHIDS 


SPECIAL | FALL ORCHID OFFERING. Send for price list . 
Cultural instructions with order. LA HACIENDA DE 
BELLONA, 11720 Killian, El Mc Mon te, C alifornia 


IVORY ‘ORCHID BARK for © potting 
amateur and professional growers. Hobby Profes- 
$1.85; 2 cu. ft. Bag ) cu. ft 








all Orchids. Used by 
gag — fide, 
2 $3.75; two 2 Bags 


WRIGHTWOOD FLORAL CO.,, INC., 2407 N. 
Houston 9, Texas. 


~ PAPER SHELL P PECANS _ 


LARGE, DELICIOUS PAPER SHELL PECANS sent post- 
paid. 5 Ibs. $3.60. 10 Ibs. 


sional Bag 
$7.25. 


Main St., 


$6.50. (Also Southern Strawberry 
preserves packed in small wooden pails). Gift orders giver 
special attention. Pamphlet on request. GLEN DALE FARMS, 
Tylertown, Mississipp. 





PINE CONES 





PINE CONES. 4 ine to foot long. Illustrated Autumn, 
Christmas folder. 24 species. Choice All-cone wreaths. WEST- 
ERN TREE CONES, 1925 Brooklane, Corvallis, Oregon. 





$225.00 


PRIMROSES 
YOUR SHADIER GARDEN SPOTS BLOOM with a beaut 


beyond description from late winter through late spring with 
Jarnhaven's world hard Silver Dollar Primroses 
rrue pinks, blues, flame, gold, white, wood violet, plur 
carmine, ae an Beauty, salmon, coral, coffee 
others, blooms larger than dollars. Plant fre 
d now through spring (simple ir 
Order plants and trans 
958 prices. Send for uniqt 


(Giresham, Oregor 


famous, 


copper 
countless 
germinated see 
cluded $1.00 packet 
pring delivery per 
list. BARNHAVEN 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES 
RARE SHRUBS AND TREES. Davidia involucrata, Phot 


Osmanthus, Sarcococ oth ( 
plants ite for free list WOODLAND NURSERY, 
dricks Road, Perkiomenville, R. D. 1, Pennsylvania 


SEEDS 
HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. 8, 18, 30 beaut 
31.00, $2.00, $3.00; over 1,000 kinds, 15-20¢. 5, 10, 20 charm- 
blooming-size orchids $12.50, $25.00, $50.00. Over 200 
Lilies. Price includes U. 38. delivery, duty 
Townend, Darjeeling, India, and Glengarry, 
Mass 


ful kinds, 


orchid species. 
GHOSE, 
Winchester, 


FRINGED GENTIAN (CGentiana crinita). 
October. 31.00 per pkt with instructions 
NURSERIES INC., Shelburne, Vermont 


LAWN UPKEEP. IRKSOME? Graduall 
free, fragrant, rare, hardy, evergreen, dense, low, 
European Violet. Did mine myself! yutdoors after mid- 
November. Dollar packet $12 per 1,000 seeds. MRS. 
WALTER A. HALDY, 2550 Columbia Road, Brecksville, 


Pres h sell, ready 

}ARDENSIDE 
substitute upkeep- 
creeping, 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS, 
Countr toad, Mineola, New York (Incorporate 
Inquiries welcomed from employers seeking compet 
deners. 


TREE PEONIES 





A. P. SAUNDERS LUTEA HYBRIDS, Argosy, etc. Japanes 
Tree Peonies. Also herbaceous hybrids in corals and 
Free Catalog. SILVIA SAUNDERS, College Hill, 


New York. 


salmons 
Clinton, 





TREE SEEDS 


SPECIAL — 400 SEEDS. customers — choice 

English, or American Holly $1.00, plus informative catalogue 
Sow in the fall). Catalogue alone 10¢ please. RANSOM SEED 
CO., San Gabriel, Calif 








TREES 





OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states — seven species, 
dwarfs, giants. Imported trees, plants 

trees for dwarfing — folder 10¢. RARE 
Route 1, Box 155 Mill Valley, California. 


catalog 25¢. Baby 
PLANT CLUB, 


MING TREES 

5 ASSORTED TREES for dwarfing ai directions, $2.00 
Perennials, evergreens, trees, shrubs. 50< BART'S 
NURSERY, Dept ' 


each. 
B, Fullerton, Pennsylvania 


WILDFLOWER SEEDS 
500 KINDS WILDFLOWER AND NATIVE TREE SEEDS. 


Free Catalog — includes “Pines of the World.”” Write CLYDE 
ROBIN, Carmel Valley, California 


HELP WANTED 


PERMANENT POSITION ‘LADY GARDENER to assist in 
plant breeding work, order processing, office records in com- 
mercial establishment on Cape Cod. Box 147, HORTI- 
CULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





COMPETENT WORKING SUPERINTENDENT, 20 years 
experience in all phases of estate work. Best of references. For 
resume write Box 148, HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston 15, Mi Ass. 
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Cacti and Succulents 
Continued from page 581 


handsome 


pea-shaped flowers. Agaves are 
sword- 


plants, with rosettes of rigid, 
shaped leaves, that do not produce their 
spikes of bell-like flowers until they 
reach maturity. 

Lithops are South 
anthemums that resemble 
among which they grow, 
coloration. As they enlarge, 
stone divides in half and sends out a 
many-rayed flower, followed by another 
stone, which eventually pushes the first 
back into the ground. Some have “win- 
dows” to catch the light, since the plant 
body is practically buried under the 
gravelly surface. 

Aloes represent a large and spectacular 
genus. Plants range from rosettes, two 
inches across, to large trees, which are a 
spectacular sight in South Africa. Thick 
succulent leaves are arranged in spirals, 
acaulescent, sometimes on 
stout trunks, while flower spikes may be 
simple or much-branched in candelabra 
form, with bright orange to red tubular 
bells. 

Crassulas, another large South African 
group, vary greatly in size, form and the 
amount of reduction of vegetative parts. 
Some are tall, leafy shrubs, while others 
are compact, having tiny, imbricated 
leaves. Still others are shade lovers, while 
yet others like the sun. Generally all, 
however, will be happy on a_ window 
shelf, with ordinary amounts of sun, rea- 
sonable watering and plenty of fresh air 
to prevent too lush growth and to pre- 
serve the curious forms. 


Well Known Jade Plant 

Crassula argentea is the known 
jade plant, common in dish gardens, but 
giant’s watch-chain (C. pyramidalis) is 
more interesting, as is C. hemisphaerica, 
\rab’s turban. Silver beads (C. deltoidea) 
has fat, white-powdered leaves and 
trusses of small, pink, urn-shaped flowers. 

Princess's pine (C. psuedo-lycopodi- 
makes a delightful rugged silhou- 
and St. Andrew's Cross (C. 
“triebneri’) is a rare miniature, with 
leaves arranged cross-like above cach 
other in diminishing size, lightly spotted 
and finely toothed. 

Echeverias, which 
their variety, are 


African mesembry- 
the pebbles, 
in shape and 
each small 


sometimes 


well 


oide S ) 
ette in time 


are astounding in 
always worthwhile. 
Leaves are all succulent, but different in 
their texture. Those that are smooth do 
best in sun, where they change from 
silvery blue to coppery tan or even rus- 
set. Velvet leaves prefer overhead shade 
and should never be wet. 
Echeveria grandiflora, E. 
and E. urbini are smooth-leaved, with 
high-branched flower stalks (waxy and 
almost artificial looking is E. grandi- 
flora). Velvet-leaved E. elegans, E. ke- 
wensis and E. pulvinata have emerald 
green and glowing brown stems. They 
are attractive even without flowers, which 
usually form bright, bell-like panicles. 
They like a rather humusy, well-drained 
soil and should not be allowed to become 
more than just dry. Kalanchoes, members 
of the crassula family, are represented 
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derenbergi 


by some 100 known varieties, mostly from | 
South Africa and Asia, K. blossfeldiana 
which is sold in florist shops at Christmas 
time, presents a cheery note at the sea- 
son. Perhaps less known is K. fedtschen- 
koi from Madagascar, with silvery-blue, 
scalloped leaves and pendent, golden-rose 
bells in winter. K. tomentosa has gray, 
plush, russet-marked leaves, and although 
my plant is several years old and now 
18 inches tall, it has never blossomed. 

K. scandens is a small vine, with dark, 
violet-gray leaves and queer, mouse-col- 
ored flowers. K. beharensis, a splendid 
specimen in all stages of growth, has 
arrow-shaped leaves, wavy at the edges. 


Part II of this story will appear in the 
December Issue of HorTICULTURE. 


COMING EVENTS 





\nnual Show, 
Orchid Soc., 
Co., 4444 


Tex 
Texas 
Carpet 


Nov. 2-3. Dallas, 
Greater North 
Bernard-Fain 
Lovers Lane 

Nov. 7-8. Kennett Square, 
Meeting, Holly Soc. of 
Longwood Gardens 

Nov. 7-10. Worcester, 
anthemum — Exhibition, 
Horticultural —Soc., 
Hall, 30 Elm St. 

Nov. 9-11. Huntington, N. Y. Orchid 
Show, Long Island Orchid Soc., 
Second National Bank of Long Is- 
land 

Nov. 12. Boston, Lecture: “Exploring 
for Plants in Japan”, Dr. John 
Creech, Mass. Horticultural Soc., 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave. 

Nov. 12. Chicago, Ill. Garden Sym- 
posium, “Festive Forward”, Garden 
Club of Ill., Goodman Theatre, Mon- 
roe & Michigan Ave. 

Nov. 21-23. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Meeting, Plant Propagators 
Wade Park Manor 

Nov. 30—Dec. 1. 
Orchid Show, New 
Soc., Whitney National Bank, 
St. Charles Ave. 

Dec. 6-7. Cranston, R. I. Christmas 
Greens Show, “Christmas is for 
Everyone”, Garden Club of Garden 
City, St. David's on the Hill, 
Meshanticut Valley Pk’wy. 


Penna. 
America, 


Mass. Chrys- 
Worcester 
Horticultural 


Annual 
Soc., 


New Orleans, La. 
Orleans Orchid 
1320 


Correction 

“A Greenhouse Made to 
Order” by Thomas L. Hosmer in our 
September 1957 issue, the sentence on 
pages 464-5 which reads, “the variety 
formerly called Madame Margot, but now 
known as Alliance in the trade” should 
read instead: “the variety formerly called 
Madame Margaret, but now known as 
L’Elegante in the trade.” 


In the article, 


WATERING and 
RAIN GAUGE 


Tells at a glance if 
your lawn or garden 
has sufficient water 
for a day or week. 
Scientifically designed, 
the watering and rain 
gauge accurately 
measures the amount 
of water delivered to the lawn by your hose 
or sprinkler, thus controlling lawn and garden 
moisture. Beautifully made of plexiglass with 
bright blue markings and red removable 
funnel, it is practically indestructible. Will 
last a lifetime and can be inserted in lawn 
without damage. Water level measures up to 
1 inch and can be read at a distance of 20 
feet. No home owner should be without one. 
Attractively packaged, it is a practical gift. 
Only $1.95 postpaid, complete with instruc- 


tions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


/ldna- ARacee/ 


WIND-RATER INSTRUMENT CO. 
DEPT. T, Melrose, Massachusetts 
‘CONTROL ENGLISH SPARROWS | 


FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 








ONEY- 


released u 
BACK TRIAL OFFER. Nrite j free illustrated 


erature. 


HAVAHART 172-N Water Street Ossining, N. Y. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


COLORADO: excellent 5 year 
transplants, 8 to 12 in. tall 
Blue-green to marvelous blue 


* 
color. Compact and sturdy. & 


Postpaid at planting time. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 
WUE EAE 49 80x 8-K 
STURDY, WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 


Protects Sunflower Seed 
‘or Your 
Nuthatch-Titmice 
SEED STAYS DRY 

fveroved 4 Nat’! Audubon 
Society Feeder 5. 
Add" i Feeder $4.85. Price incis 
Feeder, Wire, Bowl of Seed. 

Window bracket 35¢ extra 

All Post paid. 

— LOR DOME ~~ mg 

Dept. H Englewood, N. 


Paint and Be Happy 


Learn Secrets of Oil Painting by Mail 
Exciting Home-Lessons Simplified & Illustrated 
$1.00 brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course 
Landscape Course 
Still-Life Course 
No contracts. No age limits. 


Indiana. Pa 


Chickad 








No salesmen. 
Folder Free 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Pinewind Studios Millerton, New York 


Christmas Greens 


Let our “Green Mountain” boys select the 
finest Christmas greens for your home. 
Fragrant Balsam boughs, bright red Moun- 
tain Holly berries and natural color cones 
are used in Wreaths and Sprays. 


Once again, we have available a limited 
number of Partridgeberry Bowls. Sprigs of 
white deer moss and partridgeberry stream- 
ers are combined with glossy-green leaves 
and vivid red berries. A lovely gift for your 
home. Only $3.75, parcel post not included. 


Send for free Christmas Greens folder 
PUTNEY NURSERY, Inc. 


Box 121 PUTNEY, VERMONT 
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Whoso Keepeth the Fig Tree... 


ROM TIME TO TIME, OVER the 
years, exceptional books on plants 
and gardens appear on the scene. 

Some are works of art from the point 

painting. Others are dis- 

tinguished by their literary style, and 
still others win acclaim for their ex- 
traordinary illustrations. Such a_ book 
is “All the Plants of the Bible” by 

Winifred Walker, who has written the 

text and made the paintings that com- 

prise this outstanding book. 


of view of 


Although the illustrations were 
painted in natural color, printing and 
publishing costs made it impractical to 
reproduce all of them in their original 
color. Therefore, each painting was 
photographed and reproduced in black 
and white by the offset process. Each 
of the illustrations has been reproduced 
with great care and skill, and the re- 
sult is a book of exceptional quality 
printed in black and white. 


After carefully studying the frontis- 
piece (reproduced opposite) which 
shows the pomegranate and the fig, 
those of us who love color (and most 
everyone does) can only hope that the 
time will come when there will be an- 
other edition of this book in full color, 
showing the 114 plates. 


The illustrator and author, Wini- 
fred Walker, has established herself as 


a renowned botanical artist. A fellow 
of the Linnaean Society, she served 
as special artist of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society for 10 years. Her paint- 
ings of Shakespeare's flowers were pub- 
lished some years ago in a Christmas 
issue of the “Illustrated London News”. 


Since coming to America, Mrs. Wal- 
ker has painted a large collection of the 
flowers of California and became artist 
in residence at the University of Cali- 
fornia. While pursuing her work on 
the West Coast, she became interested 
in an exhibit of Bible plants, which 
was staged at the New York Botanical 
Garden, under the direction of Dr. 
Harold N. Moldenke, and then began 
her search for live specimens of the 
familiar flowering plants mentioned in 
the Bible. 


“All the Plants of the Bible” is not 
the kind of book that one would pick 
up and read from cover to cover. Rather 
it is better suited to dip into now and 
again to refresh one’s memory of those 
telling passages in the Old and New 
Testament, which describe the grow- 
ing things that were a vital part of the 
everyday life of the people of Biblical 
times. 


For example, to look at the portrait 
of the common almond tree and to 
read that it flowers in the Holy Land 


in January, one is surprised to learn 
that throughout the era of the Macca- 
bees, the almond was the inspiration for 
the design on the shekel. 


It is equally exciting to read the 
comments on cotton, fig, cucumber, dill, 
acanthus and the dangerous hemlock. 
To most people, the word hemlock con- 
jures up a picture of a beautiful ever- 
green. Actually the true hemlock of the 
Bible is a biennial, resembling some- 
what the wild carrot of our fields and 
waysides. All parts of the plant contain 
an oily substance known as caria. If 
given internally, this plant causes seri- 
ous irritation, eventually resulting in 
paralysis, convulsions and even death. 
Before the time of Christ, it was given 
to prisoners who were doomed to die, 
and many of us recall that it was the 
potion which Socrates took 400 years 
before the time of Christ. 


These and many other fascinating 
facts relating to the plants of the Bible 
are contained in this notable new work. 


Everyone who loves plants and en- 
joys recalling the verses which pertain 
to them in the greatest of all books will 
find “All the Plants of the Bible” a 
book well worth owning. And what more 
appropriate gift can one give to real, 
died-in-the-wool gardeners than _ this 
beautifully illustrated volume? —D. J. F. 





By WINIFRED WALKER 


All the Plants of, the Cible 


° tpai 
$4.95 Postpaid 244 pages + 114 Paintings Reproduced in Black and White 


HIS FASCINATING VOLUME presents 114 paintings of Bible plants in full-page 
black and white photographs with commentary on facing page giving bible 
passages which refer to each plant plus many colorful facts rich in ancient lore. 
Readers will discover many familiar passages as they peruse this attractive book 
as well as many little known facts about some of the oldest plants known to man. 
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Check Money Order 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. Enclosed is 


| 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


copies of ALL THE PLANTS OF THE BIBLE $4.95 postpaid 
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- Wlicitred Watker— 


POMEGRANATE and FIG 


And Saul tarried .. . under a pomegranate tree. . . . 1 SAMUEL 14:2 


Whoso keepeth the fig tree shall eat the fruit thereof... . PROVERBS 27:18 

















